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THE editor holds himself responsible for that which ap- 
pears in the editorial columns, even though there may be 
some diversity of opinion among editorial contributors. 


That is to say, the editor will print views which seem to . 


him wise and good, although he could not have written 
them in that form. The case is different in regard to 
contributed articles under the signature of the author. 
Here our rules allow great diversity of opinion concern- 
ing subjects which come within the range of our special 
mission to the world, and the editor does not make himself 
responsible for the writers. ‘Three rules we insist upon: 
that statements made shall be truthful, courteous, and 
as brief as is possible with due regard to the importance 
of the subject. We are often accused of boasting of 
our own work and spirit, but we more often print letters 
to the editor which are unfavorable to Unitarianism than 
such as overpraise it. We were recently sharply criti- 
cised for declining an article attacking Unitarianism 
with a false array of facts. We were accused of not 
letting the Trinitarian side be heard, whereas we are 
always glad to have a fair presentation of arguments 
against our own body. 
se 


THEY who are working with all their might for the 
suppression of evil are like the good physicians who give 
themselves to the contest with disease. ‘They who are 
hunting down the germs:which invade the human body 
for purposes of destruction are worthy of all honor, and 
are adding length of days to the other blessings which 
man enjoys. But the healers who contend against dis- 
eases, and the sanitarian experts who prevent diseases 
by removing their causes, add less to the total of health 
and to the lengthening of life than a third class, less known 
but more efficient, of those who are by wise instruction 
and example arousing the energies of mind and body, 
and showing how to expend them in healthy labor, joyous 
recreation, and cheerful repose. What we need most 
of all to learn is, not what disease is and how to evade 
it, but what is the health which will carry one through 
eighty or ninety years of life impervious to disease, su- 
perior to the aches and ails of ordinary humanity. There 
is health of that kind. There are people who enjoy it, 
and the secret of their living can be learned and imparted. 


Leo XIIl. 


Catholics sometimes assert not only the infallibility 
but the unchangeableness of their Church and its repre- 
sentative head. But, had not the Catholic Church 
changed during the last hundred years, the wave of 
Protestant sympathy which has swept around the world 
during the last week would have been impossible. In 
the death of Leo XIII. all Protestants who are not blinded 
by prejudices inherited from a stormy past saw an event 
big with meaning to civilization, because there had 
passed away a man who was recognized by a large part 
of Christendom as the very representative of Jesus Christ 
himself upon the earth, but who was, nevertheless, singu- 
larly modest, truthful, and charitable. 

The oft-told story concerning the attitude of the pope 
toward Renan may or not be true, but like all stories of 
this kind it represents the impression that the supreme 
pontiff made upon those who came into relations with 
him and knew the manners of his spirit. When the 
great heretic died, Leo was told that he died impenitent. 
“‘Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘that is well.’”” When wonder was ex- 
pressed he said, ‘‘If he did not recant his errors, that 
showed that he was sincere,’ and added, in substance, 
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there is always hope for the sincere truth-seeker. This 
indeed is the creed openly confessed by the most intelli- 
gent men and women of the Catholic faith. They hold 
that only wilful unbelief, persisted in after the light of 
truth has shone fully into the mind, can be sufficient 
cause for everlasting condemnation. It has been to the 
advantage of the Catholic Church and the Christian 
world at large that Leo XIII. has been understood to 
hold such opinions concerning those heretics in the outer 
darkness who only a few generations ago were adjudged 
to be outcasts forever. 

For reasons which to him seemed good, the supreme 
head of the Catholic Church has maintained the Catholic 
claims of temporal power, and has accepted the fiction 
that he was a prisoner within the walls of the Vatican 
and its adjoining grounds. Probably for the peace of 
Italy this was right and best. Remaining always within 
the borders of his little kingdom, he provoked no con- 
flicts among the populace of Rome, and avoided all 
rivalry with the reigning house of Italy and its public 
pageantry. While many ignorant Catholics have sup- 
posed that he was literally a prisoner, he was really 
housed like an emperor, and had at his disposal every 
advantage and luxury which he chose to enjoy. That 
for so many years in the papal chair he lived purely, 
simply, and honestly in the sight of all men, and that 
he represented to a singular degree, even after he had 
passed his ninetieth year, high thinking and intellectual 
sincerity, has made him an example to all men. 

Undoubtedly, there are cardinals, bishops, and priests 
who have never taken example in this respect at the head 
of their Church. Some of them are worldly, some are 
irreligious, some it is openly claimed in Italy are thor- 
oughgoing sceptics or unbelievers. But the example of 
the holy father at Rome has been such that the Catholic 
Church everywhere has worn a more benign aspect, and 
its servants have, in behavior at least, conformed in 
Italy more than they formerly did to the popular ideals 
of sainthood. The contentions between Catholicism and 
Protestantism have been many, and are likely to break 
out for many years to come. There may even, in some 
countries, be violent conflicts as bitter as the strife now 
going on between members of the Greek Church and the 
Jews in Russia. But henceforth and more and more it 
will be a conflict of ideas, of methods in church govern- 
ment, and plans for the education of the young. Even 
in the most Catholic countries the tendency toward the 
separation of State and Church is unmistakable and not 
to be checked. Spain and Portugal are the only countries 
in Europe where the Church is supreme. In Austria the 
power of the Catholic Church is great; but it is tempered 
and restrained always by the other elements in the empire, 
so that in Hungary Unitarians, even, have great privileges 
which no pope would dare to interfere with. 

To us the doctrine, the government, and the discipline 
of the Catholic Church are repellent; and, if we were 
forced to conform to them, they would be odious. Never- 
theless, rejoicing in the liberty which we have achieved, 
which can never again be seriously threatened by the 
Catholic Church, we pledge ourselves to do our part 
to reduce unnecessary prejudice, to take out of the 
coming struggle all useless bitterness, and to stake the 
issues of religion and the church upon principles. We 
stand by the rights of reason and of conscience, and say, 
Let the best prevail. Because with a less powerful im- 
pulse toward the assertion of civil liberty than was prob- 
ably felt by Pius IX., his predecessor, Leo XIII. has with 


a steady purpose and a firm hand achieved more for lib- 


erty, we have honored him living, and now that he is 
dead offer to mourners of his own church respect for his 
memory and sympathy with their grief. 
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_ We assume that men in society cannot find the truth 
or act wisely without leadership, that they need to be 

controlled and directed. It is held that some are born 
to lead and others to be led, and that this fact justifies 
a control of the weak by the strong. ‘That some are 
wiser than others no one will care to question, or that 
some have a greater gift than others for leadership. But 
does the greater wisdom justify one in playing the school- 
master and using the ferule or the rod? This is what 
much of what is called leadership comes to as a practical 
result, that it is used for the mere exercise of authority 
or in the interest of the one who has control of the affairs 
of others. 

The doctrine of social leadership is open to several very 
serious objections. In the first place it denies individual- 
ity to those who are to be led, and asserts that they are 
incapable of self-control and initiative. If the leadership 
is of such a character as to develop in them these qualities, 
it cannot be objected to; for that is the very end for 
which it may be wisely exercised. Unfortunately, those 

| who accept leadership or assume it are often unconcerned 
about the individual development of those they control, 
{ and make no effort to secure for them growth in personal 
_ capacity. Those who plead for the right of individual 
initiative do so in their own behalf, and not in the in- 
terest of all who ought to exercise it. If individuality 
; is worth what it is claimed for those able to assert their 
right to it, then it ought to be demanded for all men.and 
women, to the end that they, too, may gain the develop- 
ment it offers. There can be no true individuality that 
‘ does not offer itself to all, even to those who have the 
4 least of it. ‘‘No one is accomplished,” said Emerson, 
| “‘whilst any one is incomplete. Weal does not exist for 
; one with the woe of any other.” This will apply to the 
doctrine of leadership, which is incompatible with the 
‘universal extension of the spirit of individualism. 
{ In all social and political leadership lurks the danger 
of the assertion of authority for its own sake, without 
| regard to the interests of those who are led. It is not 
altruistic, benevolent, generous, as it is usually exercised ; 
and most of the men who plead for it with enthusiasm 
would scorn the thought that they are to use it for the 
general good and not in their own behalf. Few men can 
resist the temptations of power, the opportunity it gives 
_ __ for personal control over others, and the exercise of au- 
; tocratic dominion. Even if the leader is of mind generous 
enough to consider the rights of others, this does not 
-_ conduce to personal development in the largest sense. 
What is needed is that men shall think and act for them- 
selves, and that they shall not be under tutelage. 
_ Admitting that tutelage is necessary for those who are 
immature, it is certain that they can never grow up to 
the full stature of manhood if they are never called upon 
to think their own thoughts and to act for themselves. 
This is the fatal defect in the theory of leadership, that 
it assumes men can never guide their own affairs, that 
they must always have a boss set over them, and that 
they must be constantly directed for their own good. 
The result of this method is that they never learn to 
_ walk by themselves, that they remain cripples through- 
out life. Responsibility not being given them, they never 
become capable of its exercise. Having been taught to 
. “trust others, they never learn to guide their own affairs. 
Self-reliance being denied them by their leaders, they are 
incapable of independent action. 
_ Those who put forth and defend the theory of leader- 
assume that the men born with this gift can be per- 
d to exercise it only when it is directed to their own 
nal advantage. ‘This view of it is persistently as- 
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serted by those who assume that they possess this gift, 
and they repeat it with such assiduity that we accept it 
as truth. It is possible, however, that leadership may 
be exercised in an altruistic spirit, for the good of those 
who are guided. ‘The great moral and spiritual leaders 
have been ‘of this type, and their influence has been as 
lasting as it has been beneficent. 

We need a new and better leadership, that shall be 
educational, that shall seek the maturity of those who 
are led, that shall be exercised for the general good, and 
that shall be thoroughly altruistic in spirit and method. 
It must be humble, exercised without regard to self-in- 
terest, forgetful of personal ambitions, and deeply inspired 
with the ideals of social welfare. In such leadership 
there may be the profoundest satisfaction to the one ex- 
ercising it, and the largest results in the growth of in- 
dividuality and self-reliance for those who accept its 
beneficent guidance. Such leadership mankind always 
needs, and with its help progress is assured. 


The Humane: Mission. 


The prejudice against religious missions, whether well 
or ill founded, is deep and permanent in many minds. 
To many excellent people they suggest the idea of need- 
less expenditure of money and effort, of abortive zeal, 
of a needless outreaching to countries thousands of 
miles away for opportunities of service, and the teaching 
of theologies and creeds that even the civilized cannot 
understand to savages in their native state incapable 
of counting beyond ten. 

Some of this prejudice doubtless springs from imper- 
fect knowledge and hearsay information, but deeper 
than all lurks the conviction that missionary work 
should begin at home among the heathen of benighted 
city courts and back slums, among the spiritually blind, 
hardened, churchless, godless people of the attics and 
cellars, among the gutter snipes, the fakirs, and outcast 
children of filthy by-ways and hovels. The old method 
of converting one African or Asiatic savage at a cost of 
thousands of dollars seems at least partially to have given 
way to a new spirit of saving help even in foreign fields, 
while at home has blossomed an entirely new conception 
of the missionary idea,—the humane mission, or human 
mission, which aims first to convert the low classes, 
meaning the ignorant, benighted, and filthy, grovelling, 
if not criminal, classes into human stuff, so to speak, before 
presenting theological nuts for these poor creatures to 
crack, such as the special consideration of their salvation 
after death, before giving them a bath and a full meal. 
It is salvation for this life that the new missionary aims 
for, and the work is mainly in the hands of the young 
men and women issuing from our colleges who have 
frankly adopted the social and humane mission, if not for 
life exclusively, at least for a portion of their time. It 
is these buoyant, enthusiastic young natures which are 
forwarding the study of practical sociology, and bringing 
it to bear on all the questions that have to do with the 
interrelation of the physical, moral, and spiritual well- 
being of the people. 

Doubtless a considerable number of those who have 
this year issued from college doors with diplomas in their 
hands will devote themselves to this ever-expanding field 
of humane exertion. Opportunities for this work are 
constantly enlarging. Every now and then in dark 
neighborhoods, morally and socially dark, a lamp is 
kindled, a settlement is opened; for the settlement, 
though it does not call itself a mission in the old sense, 
is actually one in the new. It is the human relation it 
seeks to establish and maintain, the spirit of helpfulness, 
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kindliness, and neighborliness it fosters, that gives its 
special cachet, and marks it as distinct from all other 
missions. Freedom from the religion of dogma; the in- 
stilling of simple pure spirituality; the stimulation of 
lofty ethical sentiment, based on unselfishness, sweet, 
good, natural relations; the inculcation of love and 
friendliness,—these are the bed-rock of the humane 
mission. It stands modestly on equality and fraternity, 
on the worth of the human being apart from the acci- 
dents of life. It claims none of the superiorities, none of 
the privileges of patronage and rule, that often has made 
the charity of the rich and purse-proud a tyranny and 
oppression. 

The new missionary lays his knowledge, the treasure 
of a broadly cultivated consciousness and experience,— 
for he is generally a college graduate and to some extent 
a scholar,—on the altar of an enlarged sense of the value 
of human nature as a whole. He knows there is nothing 
too good or choice, for those who are mentally starved, 
and here comes in the value of all he has acquired and 
all he is. 

The humane mission attends to the soul primarily, but 
it reaches its aim by beautiful indirections and the stimu- 
lation of all that is good, true, and honest. It seeks 
gently and kindly to straighten crooked natures. It 
overcomes a vice by creating an interest. It corrects a 
base appetite by stimulating a latent gift. Its principle 
is to teach how evil and deformity and ugliness may be 
outgrown, until the old skin sloughs off of itself. _Oppor- 
tunity for growth is its great helper, its bottom principle, 
so to speak. It opens a way for talents that would die 
otherwise under accumulated miseries and privations. 
It is this clearing away of difficulties, this nurture of the 
germs of capacity, this insight into character and tendency, 
that make its clubs and classes such an inspiration and 
joy to the people among whom it operates. 

A noble enthusiasm impels these young missionaries 
who go from pleasant homes and easy lives to work and 
live among those who need the light and leading they 
bring. ‘Their eyes shine with the pleasure of real contact 
with the people to whom they can, in their modest, un- 
obtrusive way, open the door to the ideal, to beauty, to 
thought, to the joys of imagination. So the humane 
mission is more, perhaps, to the mentally and spiritually 
starved who have enough to eat and drink and where- 
withal to be clothed, however poorly, in the meagreness 
and ugliness of the tenement, than to others,—to those 
who have in the leaden dulness of their lives of drudgery 
and monotony no outlook into the garden of the Lord 
where grows the tree of life, and where the river of life 
makes beautiful its borders with bird-songs, and the 
waving of boughs, and the rich loveliness of flowers. Here 
the humane missionary has a beautiful, a noble, an in- 
spiring field of activity. The rewards of awakened souls 
overtop all the discouragements, which are not few. To 
teach the parents, through the children, to plant a higher 
standard of living, if it be only in the serving of a potato 
and a cup of tea, to awaken a sense of beauty and fitness 
and propriety in lowly and common things,—it is in this 
work that the humane missionary obeys the command, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We are not half awake to the significance of this great 
movement, which seems to have owed its inception in 
England to three young men,—Edward Denison, Theo- 
dore Talbot, and Arnold Toynbee,—who all died young, 
leaving a noble legacy to the world. Their names in 
time to come will not only be inscribed in brass and 
marble: they will glow by their own light among the 
records of those who have left the world better than 
they found it, among those who have loved their fellow- 
men, ‘They have set a new seal upon Christianity. They 
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have given us a new conception of religion, how it minds 
not creeds, but incorporates itself in the life; how it 
enters humble homes, and sits by the poor board, and 
bends over the sick-bed, and takes the young child in 
its arms, and is not unmindful of play and sport for those 
who need them,.and would win all beauty, and all charm, 
all kindliness, love, and sympathy, to the service of want 
and deprivation. 

It has shown us the leaven, as Christ said, that enters 
into the vital substance of being, that welds again di- 
vided classes in a new unity, which abrogates all ficti- 
tious distinctions, and shows the fine, seamless garment 
of the human whose author and maker is God. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Individual Initiative. 


An independent religious fellowship like ourselves 
lives and grows upon the power of personal initiative, 
We have not discovered any mechanical way of doing 
things. Our co-operative sense is so weak and inadequate 
that our organizations are almost fatally handicapped. 
We have no machinery that can of itself produce results. 
Our processes of growth are vital and personal. This 
fact is at once the strength and weakness of our move- 
ment. It denies to us the stability and orderliness which 
characterizes better organized denominations. It de- 
prives us of many legitimate channels of usefulness, but 
it undoubtedly stimulates the creative power of individ- 
uals. Almost all the forward movements of our fellow- 
ship have originated in the thought and will of individ- 
uals, and have been pushed to success by personal sacri- 
fices and efforts. Not infrequently the initiative is taken 
by an officer of one or another of the National organiza- 
tions; but it is almost always a purely personal matter, 
without much sympathy or support from the society he 
serves or from the churches at large or from boards of 
directors and trustees. 

Our National Conference, for instance, is largely the 
permanent impression upon our denominational life of 
the master mind of Henry W. Bellows. He conceived the 
idea, he devised the simple machinery, he summoned 
the first meeting, his was the controlling influence in the 
early years of the Conference, he laid out and judiciously 
limited its field of operations. Other able men have en- 
tered into his labors, and the organized life of the Con- 
ference now goes forward without shock or jar; but the 
original impulse was purely personal. 

Our Theological School at Meadville was the concep- 
tion of Harm Jan Huidekoper and his son. ‘Their fore- 
sight and energy and their munificent money aid opened 
the way of professional education to a large proportion 
of the present ministers of our churches. Other gener- 
ous benefactors have since arisen, wise teachers and stu- 
dents have contributed to the reputation of the school, 
its graduates have abundantly returned in honorable ser- 
vice to the churches all that they received; but it should 
not be forgotten that a wise and far-seeing layman origi- 
nated all this beneficent activity. 

The Hackley School is another illustration. One gen- 
erous woman has planted seed that will bear good fruit 
for generations to come. She took counsel, indeed, with 
her minister and with the officers of our Association; but 
the initiative was hers. Other friends (would that there 
were more of them!) have helped her, wise counsellors 
have given advice, efficient administrators have made 
good use of the tools provided; but, again, it should be © 
remembered that all the beneficent consequences of this . 
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one heart and mind. 

_ I have just returned from the annual meetings of the 
Summer Association at the Isles of Shoals. Here were 
four or five hundred happy people enjoying the mingled 
delights of natural beauty, outdoor life, and cheerful and 
social religious inspiration. The summer meetings have 
gone from strength to strength. Never was the attend- 
ance so large or the interest so wide-spread as this year. 
What was the origin of this new influence in our fellow- 
ship? It originated in the vision of a layman, active 
and useful in his own church, but not conspicuous in our 
denominational life. He communicated his idea to the 
officers of the Association and a few trusted friends, and 
then he went to work and put his idea into practice. 
For seven years he has enjoyed seeing the fruits of his 
fertile imagination. The work could not have been ac- 
complished without the co-operation of others, but the 
initiative was individual. 

These things carry their lesson for every one of us. 
Do we not in these days depend altogether too much 
upon things to be done for us rather than things done 
by us? Do we not wait for mechanical processes or 
special organizations to go ahead and accomplish what 
only personal initiative can really achieve? Is it not 

within the power of any minister or layman or laywoman 
of our fellowship to do some one specific beneficent work 
for the cause we love which shall be a perpetual influence 
for good? I happened to read the other day the account 
of the origin of Brown University in Providence. It 
originated in the vision of a single individual, a Baptist 
minister, and it began by the act of that Baptist minister 
in taking a few pupils into his family. That was the 
seed from which has sprung a great institution. There 
are Unitarian churches to be built, there are schools to 
be established, there are books to be written, there are 
summer services to be held, there are new churches to 
be planted. These things, in our religious democracy, 
wait chiefly upon individual initiative. Who will go 

ahead? SAMUEL A. ELIovT. 
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Current Topics. 


A.THouGH the world had expected the death of Pope 
Leo XIII. for three weeks past, the announcement from 
Rome that the venerable head of the Roman Catholic 
Church had died at 4.10 o’clock on the afternoon of 
Monday came with the force of an immediate and per- 
sonal bereavement to a large part of Christendom. Mes- 
sages of condolence were forwarded to the Vatican from 
many sources, official and private, and their wording in 
many cases expressed a sorrow and an appreciation such 
as have seldom been recorded on the occasion of the 
death of a great public man. Immediately upon the 
receipt of the news in Washington, Secretary Hay sent 
the following cable message to Cardinal Rampolla, the 
papal secretary of state: ‘‘The President desires me to 

_ express his profound sense of the loss which the Christian 
_ world has sustained in the death of his Holiness, Leo XIII. 
By his lofty character, his great learning, and his com- 
pa charity, he adorned his exalted station, and 
‘made his reign one of the most illustrious, as it has been 


e of the longest, in the history of the Catholic Church.” 
4 . “s a we 


further attempt will be made by President Roose- 
to bring to the notice of the Russian government 

ndition of the Jews in Russia. On Wednesday of 
ek Mr. Hay, acting under the direction of the 
cabled to Mr. Riddle, the United States charge 


ence of the Russian minister of foreign affairs, and to 
communicate to him the Secretary of State’s desire to 
submit to the Russian government the petition which 
had been circulated by the B’nai B’rith and had been 
signed by a large number of American citizens. On the 
same day Mr. Riddle was informed by the minister of 
foreign affairs that the Russian government could not 
receive nor consider the petition under any circumstances. 
Two days later Secretary Hay sent out a communication 
to the officers of the B’nai B’rith informing them of the 
action of the Russian government. At the same time 
it was intimated from Washington that further repre- 
sentations on the subject of the condition of the Jews 
in Russia had been definitely abandoned by the admin- 
istration. 
ed 


A FRESH indication of the peril of mob law was fur- 
nished in Basin, Wyoming, on last Sunday, when angry 
citizens lynched two white men who had been accused 
of murder, and killed a deputy sheriff in the course of 
the attack upon the jail in which the victims of the lynch- 
ing were confined. In discussing mob law, Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court of the United States had 
said a few days earlier in Milwaukee: ‘‘Every man who 
participates in the lynching or the burning of a negro is 
a murderer pure and simple. Of course there may be 
extenuations which might vary the degree of the crime, 
but the principal participant in the crime can be held 
by any court in the land for murder in the same degree 
as if the crime were committed by an individual. There 
is going to be a reaction against the atrocious crimes with 
which the papers have been filled. The fact that the 
people are now interesting themselves in the discussion 
of this problem makes manifest the fact that there is a 
tendency toward a change.” 

a 


GENERAL, interest was aroused in the beginning of the 
week by a pointed attack which William Jennings Bryan 
made upon former President Cleveland in an address be- 
fore Chicago Democrats on last Saturday... Mr. Bryan 
spoke under the auspices of Mayor Carter Harrison of 
Chicago, and said in the course of his speech: ‘‘The in- 
fluence exerted by Wall Street over the {second Cleveland] 
administration’s policy, the use of patronage to reward 
those who betrayed their constituents, and the employ- 
ment of the most reprehensible of Republican methods 
made the administration a stench in the nostrils of the 
people, and kept in the Republican party many who 
were disgusted at that party’s course. The odium which 
Mr. Cleveland’s second administration brought upon 
the party which elected him did more to defeat the party 
than any one plank of the Chicago platform or even than 
all the planks that were most severely criticised. But 
for the repudiation of the administration, it would have 
been impossible to make any campaign at all, and even 
the repudiation, thorough and complete as it was, could 
not completely disinfect the party.” 


J 


Arrer a controversy which was participated in widely 
by religious and reform bodies in the United States, the 
Philippine Commission has decided to table both the 
opium bills which were before it for consideration. One 
of these measures provided for the establishment of an 
opium monopoly in the archipelago and its sale to the 
highest bidder, the proceeds to be devoted to the pro- 
motion of education in the islands. ‘The second, a sub- 
stitute bill introduced by the commission, made the im- 
portation of opium unlawful except by pharmacists, and 
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permitted the purchase of the drug on a physician’s cer- 
tificate. After it had tabled both these projects, the 
commission appointed a special committee of experts 
to visit the Oriental countries and investigate the treat- 
ment of the opium problem in them. The records of 
these investigations will be sent to Washington to 
serve as the basis of a future consideration of the subject. 
Throughout the controversy Gov. Taft has consistently 


advocated the theory of regulation of the opium traffic 


in the Philippines. .. rs 
ad 


WuaAT appears to be an unmistakable triumph for 
American diplomacy in behalf of universal trade was 
recorded last week, when the information was given out 
in Washington that China, acting with the consent of 
Russia, had assented to Mr. Hay’s representations for 
the ‘‘open door’’’ in Manchuria. On last Thursday the 
State Department received a note from the Chinese 
government which contained the definite promise of the 
opening as treaty ports of several important cities in 
Manchuria that had been closed to the world’s trade. 
It appears, also, that direct assurances have been re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg that the Russian government 
will not oppose the course indicated by the authorities 
at Pekin. No official information was available as to 
the exact scope of the Russo-Chinese concession to the 
interest of international commerce, but it is understood 
that at least two ports—Mukden, the principal inland 
port of Manchuria, and Ta Tung Kao, at the mouth of 
the Yalu River—will be opened to commerce with the 
least possible delay. 


Brevities. 


Old Home Week is an admirable thing when it falls 
into the hands of the right people. 


Those who see the beauty of the world, and claim 
their right to enjoy it, make the world a more joyful 
dwelling-place for all the sons of men. 


If Carlyle and his wife are happy in the world where 
there is no marrying, would they be pleased or otherwise 
to see what work their friends are making with their 
posthumous reputation? 


The increasing habit of celebrating the good and the 
wise who have gone before us must have some practi- 
cal effect in making wisdom and virtue seem to the mul- 
titude admirable and desirable. 


The increase of the water supply of Egypt is a great 
achievement. But the engineering feats of those who 
built Babylon and watered the land of Chaldea, in com- 
parison with their resources, were still greater. 


Many of the evils which are now properly denounced, 
but improperly described as of modern origin, are simply 
old abuses condoned and practised for generations, but 
now for the first time exhibited in the light of day with 
the cover off. 


There is not now, and there never has been, anything 
which under the name of a church or ‘‘the Church” has 
the right, or ever had the right, to represent itself as the 
sole medium of the divine grace and the authorized in- 
terpreter of the good will of God to men. 


Emotion which springs from within, and represents 
the sentiments which are imbedded in a good character, 
add to the joy of life, and is a stimulus to right action. 
But emotion which is induced merely by sympathy, 
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with the manifestation of some other personality, may 
lead to nothing, and by reaction leave one unbraced 
and unfit for duty. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Dead Line in the Ministry. 


To the Editor of $ 

It seems to me-our worthy secretary, Mr. St. John, 
has said the right thing in one of your late issues about 
the dead line in the ministry. It is most profoundly 
true every minister makes his own dead line, if there is 
one. Did you ever hear of a dead line in connection 
with the late Dr. Henry A. Miles of Hingham or of the 
late Dr. Osgood of Cohasset? Does any one think of a 
dead line with reference to Dr. Hale? Men talk of suc- 
cess or failure in the ministry. Does not every clergy- 
man’s success or failure depend largely on himself? If 
a minister wishes to preach and has anything to say, 
can he not always get a hearing and a support? One 
trouble is, ministers too many times lack self-reliance. 
I suppose we should all like to be carried to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease. We must remember, however, 
it is only by the thorny road that the Mount of Vision 
is won. 

The same is true of boycotting. Can a minister really 
be boycotted, so that his usefulness is curtailed? If so, 
is this not, too, somewhat his own fault? For one, I do 
not wonder that parishes like a young minister. A young 
minister! What do we mean by that? Not necessarily 
a man under sixty or seventy years of age. 

Life is never measured by years. Some men are old 
at forty. Some are young at eighty. A young man! 
Who is he? He is one full of hope, ambition, enter- 
prise. He is one who is cheerful, always ‘‘looks up, 
not down, and lends a hand.’’ Everybody loves to 
meet a young man. We like to listen to his plans and 
hearken to his dreams. An old man! Who is he? He 
is one who is despondent, easily discouraged, and con- 
tinually seeing lions in the way. Parishes do not like 
such ministers, if there are any. Consequently this talk 
about a dead line. ‘‘Life is what we make it.’ ‘The 
world is a mirror of our moods. If we think it treats 
us badly, it is doubtless our own fault. If we only stop 
complaining and make ourselves fit to survive, the world 
will generally be helpful and sympathetic. 

I should be glad for one to see all ministers pensioned 
who reach sixty years, as I should be glad to see the 
aged physician and lawyer pensioned. I recently met an 
aged lawyer whom I sincerely pitied when he told me 
of his needs. He was at one time a judge and a lawyer 
of recognized ability. 

A clergyman may be unfortunate as was this lawyer. 
I believe, however, an average clergyman can himself 
provide for his future needs, exceptional cases barred. 
The young minister is usually much better paid finan- 
cially than either the young lawyer, the young doctor, 
or the young business man. 

I, for one, wish ministers could cease to figure as 
mendicants either in our divinity schools or when they 
begin to preach. If a young minister had to hustle for 
his place as does the young lawyer or the young physi- 
cian, I believe we should have a more self-reliant min- 
istry, and should hear less about a dead line. Churches, 
too, should they not be more independent? Why should 
a body of rich men and women come together, and ex- 
pect help from the American Unitarian Association t 
carry on a mission church? The American Uni 


Association should indeed help every minister and every 
_ church, but should not the help be more of a moral 
and spiritual nature? What most ministers and churches 
need is more sympathy and loving encouragement, not 
material aid and support. When churches and ministers 
_ recognize this, and become more self-reliant (financially 
I mean), willing to pay for salvation, when they cease 
to sing ‘‘Salvation’s free,” they will become much 
stronger, and there will be less necessity, then, for hedg- 
ing them about with ecclesiastical organizations. There 
will be less need then for presbyters and bishops and 
popes. A. G. JENNINGS. 
ToLEDoO, OxnI0. 


ji 


Sie Dtnot rales. Bead? 


Shall I not bear my portion of life’s pain,— 
Of mind, of body, and withhold all cry? 
Life hath evolved through pain. The studious eye 
Finds here the path of being’s highest gain. 
Earth’s agonies have been earth’s bliss, not bane. , 
Then spring the torture, so I grow thereby, 
Or so the hope of myriads doth not die, ~ 
And nobler blessing yet on earth have reign! 
Many have been whose flesh hath hailed the torch, 
; Whose souls have welcomed contumely’s ban, 
Devoutly chanting Freedom’s songs the while, 
Making the gates of martyrdom a porch 
To highest heaven, the growing good of man! 
Shall I not also bear, and, bearing, smile? 


—James H. West. 


Wireless Telegraphy: A Suggestion. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


_ Are all our senses capable of indefinite extension at 
will? Wireless telegraphy prompted the query; and, 
startling as it seems, it is at least possible to trace the 
steps that lead up through the commonplaces of daily 
experience to such day-dreams of speculation. 

Those of us who have all our senses can touch, taste, 
smell, hear, and see. We take these capacities in a 
matter-of-course fashion; but let us suppose a man who 
is restricted to the first,—the sense of touch. It would 

7 be fairly easy, perhaps, to make him understand the 

possibility of taste; but how difficult to convey to him 

even the possibility of smelling, hearing, or seeing! With- 
out contact with the object itself, any effect from that 
object would appear incredible. 

Now we are wiser,—a very little. Knowing as we 
do that contact with the object itself is unnecessary, we 
are apt to insist learnedly upon the pollen from the flower 
and the vibrations of an hypothetical ‘‘ether”’ as being 
the means of conveying sensation to us, the vibrations 
being, conceivedly, the bombardment of our nerves by 
the even more hypothetical atoms,—actual contact, but 
not with the actual object itself. 

_ $o be it. But, to the man who has just received his 

sight, the question as to whether his vision reaches the 

_ object itself or whether the image of the object is pro- 

_ jected upon the retina of his eye has a purely academic 

interest. Once blind, he sees; and this suffices him. 

_ These are our commonplaces. Just here electricity 

- comes in to astound us, as the sudden possession of our 


a 


y of them. Wired or wireless, we have long known 
the principle is the same,—the power to produce a 
effect at a distance without the use of recognized 
nical contrivances for the transmission of energy. 
phone has outdone Fine Ear, giving us an in- 
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e extension of the sense of hearing, and a photo- 
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graph may now be made to appear, the form as well as 
the voice being practically transmissible; while it does 
not seem a merely fanciful conjecture that the day may 
come when a full-size figure having the colors and move- 
ments actually belonging to the transmitter may be 
thus projected electrically,—a veritable spectrum. 

Nor is it difficult to conceive that what has become al- 
ready possible over a wire is to become possible without 
a wire, nor that what seems merely conceivable at pres- 


ent by wire is to be among the future possibilities of wire- 


less electrical communication. 

We may go a step farther, however, and ask, If the 
sensations of sound and of sight are thus capable of ex- 
tension by means of electricity, why not those of touch, 
taste, and smell in like manner? Here we are hampered 
by our conviction of the necessity for actual contact, 
either with the thing itself or with some portion of it 
that is actually conveyed to our senses. But are we ab- 
solutely certain that actual contact is necessary? Whence 
comes that mysterious warning of the proximity of un- 
seen objects to the blind man, whose sense of touch is 
usually so exquisite? Does not a keen desire for any 
special article of food seem almost to bring the taste of 
it upon the tongue? And is not this an actual phenom- 
enon of the hypnotic state? May not the same thing 
be said of the sense of smell? Indeed, physicists teach 
that actual contact is unknown, the most solid substance 
having space between its molecules. 

Surely it would seem that the consideration of ‘‘actual 
contact’’ need not stand in the way of the possibility of 
the electric communication of all of these sensations. 

Here one almost might be content to pause, marvelling 
at the power which mortals are permitted to wield; but 
I am indebted to a friend for a suggestion that carries the 
idea, one is almost inclined to say, out of the realm of 
physics into that of psychology. 

If it be possible to produce, mechanically, the initial 
impulse of wireless telegraphy, and to record that im- 
pulse by a proper instrument at a distance, he argues, 
why cannot the human brain, itself a highly specialized 
instrument, be used to send out an impulse that will be 
recorded upon other brains, attuned to that of the sender? 
Telepathy—thought-transference—has become a pretty 
well accredited phenomenon, and it may well be that 
man will some day attain that perfect control which will 
make such communication a commonplace of existence. 

All this, however, is merely one sort of communication, 
—the same, essentially, whether conveyed by thought- 
transference, ordinary speech, direct or by electricity, by 
a telegram or by the written symbols in a letter. It is 
a message, yet the receiver at the telephone does not hear 
simply the content of the message: the actual voice of 
the sender may be distinguished as well. Will thought- 
transference, perfectly mastered, give us even this? If 
it can,—and, admitting the premises, there seems to be 
no logical obstacle to such a conclusion,—may we not 
expect to obtain, at first by electric communication and 
sometime, conceivably, by the simple use of the brain 
itself, transmission of all sensations, to be received by 
those brains that are attuned to ours? 

Granting, for the sake of the argument, such a state 
of things to be possible, its suggestions are startling, an- 
nulling for us, in many ways, the limitations of space. 
We are not considering any of the alleged wonders of 
occultism, however. The bodily frame remains sub- 
ject to every-day conditions: it is projected on no vibra- 
tions. But, if touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight be 
thus possible, would we, perhaps, greatly mind the ab- 
sence of the actual body of flesh and blood ? 

Of one thing we may be certain: such power is not for 
the scatter-witted, frivolous, indifferent, and dissolute. 
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Great concentration, a high degree of self-control,—these 
seem essential, and for these a man must surely be 


“ How pure at heart and sound in head!” 


Yes, the other lines from the same stanza in ‘‘In Me- 
moriam”’ may well suggest themselves. Such communi- 
cation may seem not unakin to that possible to spirit 
apart from flesh, but it is as the possibility of ‘‘the life 
that now is”’ that the writer has sought to depict it. 

SALEM. 


The Crisis in the Church of England. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


To an American, especially to an ardent and consistent 
advocate of Liberal Christianity, any discussion of eccle- 
siastical affairs in England may appear incongruous with 
the spirit of the modern age; but it is because the crisis, 
imminent in the Church of England during these spring 
days of 1903, is an index of the spirit. which embodies 
itself in the intellectual movements of our time, that 
English-speaking peoples ought to know the facts in 
contemporaneous religious life in Great Britain, and 
analyze the principles which are involved in them. 

Well, the crisis in the Church has been precipitated— 
I infer from Viscount Halifax’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century for April that it exists in fact—by the introduc- 
tion of the Liverpool Church Discipline Bill in Parlia- 
ment,—a measure providing that any layman of the 
Church of England may institute legal proceedings 
against any clergyman for the purpose of securing the 
celebration of ecclesiastical rites according to spirit 
and intention of the prayer book,—that venerable pro- 
duct of the Reformation in England which the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks was wont to call ‘‘the charter of 
his liberty,’’-—and also for the purpose of eliminating 
from the clerical body any priests who may refuse to 
perform church service according to established order. 

Now it is one of the peculiar facts of the case that the 
prayer book, as Sir George Arthur says, ‘‘presupposes 
that everything it prescribes shall be done in the tra- 
ditional way,—that is to say, exactly as it would have 
been done by a priest of the Reformation period, who 
had celebrated divine service in the reigns of Henry 
VIIIL., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth,’’—and another, 
that ‘‘everywhere in the Church there is observable a 
tendency to set aside what the Church has authorized 
in favor of mere self-pleasing.’’ In consequence of this 
condition of affairs in the Establishment there exists a 
chasmic difference in the actual order of performing the 
services of the Church, between Low Church and High 
Church. At Oxford, for example, one may attend a 
service at St. Barnabas’s, which in every possible feature 
is a reproduction of the Roman Catholic ‘‘Mass,” and 
another at St. Martin’s, which is almost as simple as the 
liturgy of the Wesleyan Church; and both of these ser- 
vices are read according to ritual, but performed with 
contradictory accessions. 

To quote Sir George Arthur again, ‘‘It is in fact possi- 
ble, while keeping strictly and conscientiously within the 
lines of the prayer book, to present its services in a form 
which ought to satisfy the most ardent advocates of 
Catholic ceremonial.’’ Newman, Pusey, and Forbes 
recognized this; and each, according to his own inter- 
pretation, acted according to his conceptions of loyalty 
to the prayer book, all agreeing,®however, in holding 
that, while the prayer book was the necessary product 
of the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
it was designedly conservative of the ancient ritual of 
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the Roman Catholic Church, retaining as much as possi- 
ble of the forms which had become identified with Chris- 
tianity in the thought of the great body of English 
Christians. 

In other words, the prayer book, like the American 
Constitution of 1787, was the product of compromise; 
and compromise is only postponed crisis. It now appears 
that the antagonistic elements which, since 1548, have 
co-existed in the Church of England, are becoming ar- 
rayed against each other in a final struggle for domi- 
nance. 

While these antagonistic elements in the Chua 
Protestantism and Catholicism—are in this stubborn 
way setting themselves against each-other for a final 
trial of strength, there enters into the situation another 
factor,—the skepticism of the educated classes in Eng- 
land. ‘‘The prevalent temper of the House of Com- 
mons,”’ says Venerable O. D. Watkins, ‘‘will never be 
widely different from the prevalent temper of the edu- 
cated class, as it is found in the clubs, in the services, 
and in‘society generally. This temper is in these latter 
years becoming more and more a temper of contemptuous 
tolerance, and hardly even of tolerance, for the pro- 
fession of religion. Not one man in a dozen is a con- 
vinced believer in the historic faith in Christendom. . . 

In the House of Commons members will lamely give ut- 
terance to the shibboleths of their constituencies. 

But the real article which often lies under the shibboleths 
is profound impatience of all religion. These gentlemen 
pose as the laity of the Church of England. They might 
as well profess the faith of the Grand Lama of Thibet.’”’-4 

Perhaps the clergy of the Church of England is not 

responsible for this wide-spread contempt of religion,— 
a contempt which Bishop Butler confronted, it will be 
remembered, in his day,—and might be pardoned for 
ignoring, if it cannot overcome it; but it is before these 
unbelievers in the so-called ‘‘historic faith of Christen- 
dom” that the Liverpool Church Discipline Bill comes 
for consideration. ‘These are the legislators to whom, 
under the constitution of England, are committed the 
destinies of the ‘Church of God in England.” We can 
imagine with what disgust they consider questions about 
‘“‘matins,” even song, celebration of Holy Communion, 
Saints’ Days, Athanasian Creed, ornaments, rubric, and 
all the other questions whose discussion is so dear to 
the ‘‘priesthood”’ of the Anglo-Catholic Church. ‘‘Not 
one in a dozen of them is a convinced believer in the 
historic faith of Christendom!” 

I am endeavoring to conceive the effect which that 
statement of the English Churchman must have (1) on 
the minds of uneducated Englishmen; (2) on the minds 
of Roman Catholics throughout the world; (3) on the 
minds of those devout souls throughout the Protestant 
world who look to England, if they look anywhere on i 
the face of the earth, for the guardianship of orthodoxy; ; 
and (4) on the minds of young men and women in the 
churches of the United States. It is a tremendous con- 
fession to make,—an acknowledgment of the failure, I 
think it must be said, of the Church of England itself to 
fulfil its own obligations to the educated classes, and 
the failure of the Church to realize the ideals of its 
founder. 

Of course, no system of religious instruction, however 
sincere, scientific, or systematic, can absolutely prevent 
intellectual revolt under the influence of adverse opinion, 
expressed and maintained with every manifestation of 
fuller possession of truth, and no life, however beautiful 
in its incarnation of the spirit of religion, can compel 
recognition of its supreme winsomeness; but there wot 
seem to be ground for charging the ecclesiastici of 
England with unfaithfulness to its own duty and its o wt 
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of the creeds. 


ideals, in view of the fact that, at the opening of the 
twentieth century, not one man in a dozen of the edu- 
cated classes believes in the characteristic creeds of 
Christendom! 

At least one of the Church’s ministers has reached the 
conclusion that those creeds need revision,—restatement 
in the language of the Church’s real belief. He accuses 
the Church of insincerity, of professing one creed while 
really holding another; and he pleads for the self-assertion 
of Liberal Churchmanship in the reconstruction of the 
Church’s symbols, according to beliefs, which Matthew 
Arnold, let us say, would accept as true. It is doubtful 
if such an adaptation of ecclesiastic symbols, formulated 
in the patristic church as an antidote to early heresies, 
would win members of free-thinking London clubs to 
the services of the Church of England, either as they are 
conducted by liberal Low Churchmen or Broad Church- 
men of the Dean Stanley type, or the priests of the Ox- 
ford revival type. For such an adaptation, however 
necessary it may be to harmonize the ancient formularies 
with new conceptions of God and the gospel, is an ad- 
mission that truth proceeds, not from the Church, but 
from its enemies, and also that the Church has either. 
been mistaken or inconsistent. The clergyman to whom, 
I refer, who has made a public appeal to the canons of 
Westminster to accomplish this reconstruction of the 
creeds, is frank enough to admit that the Church does 
not believe what it professes to believe. Such a charge 
is, however, too comprehensive. ‘There seems no reason 
to doubt the profound sincerity of the men who wrote 
“The Catholic Religion,” the hand-book of Anglo-Cathol- 
icism. But there can be no doubt that vast numbers of 
Churchmen quietly repudiate large parts of the Hebrew- 
Christian books as the records of a religious evolution, 
which, emerging from the crude conceptions of ancient 
Jahvism, arrived in Jesus at a saner definition of God as 
Father. But even they decline to accept Jesus’ social 
principle or philosophy of life as literally as Francis of 
Assisi accepted it. 

Not only do the educated classes quietly repudiate the 
“service,’’ but in Oxford, at least during the days of 
Jowett at Balliol, there was a very powerful influence at 
work for the liberation of young men from the restraints 
Jowett himself was known as the ‘‘baby- 
faced atheist,”’ and old-fashioned clergymen were in the 
habit of saying that Jowett should never have taken 
orders: he was essentially a sceptic. 

What effect this crisis will have in such quiet, out-of- 
the-way parishes, as for instance, Arreton, where Legh 


_ Richmond expounded the doctrines of Christianity to 


Elizabeth the dairymaid, one can only surmise. When 
I attended service in the old church there,—sweet and 
forever sacred with memories of the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter,—I noted the absence of young men, and the un- 
utterable tedium and emptyness of the service. As for 
the sermon, it was a worn-out, inept appeal to Christians 
to forsake the world !—the sermon of the average pulpit 
being, for the most part, utterly devoid of depth, either 
of thought or feeling. And the liturgy!—that is read 
without unction, and with an icy rapidity which freezes 
all emotion, and deadens the heart under the blight of 
unrealized truth. It is said that Frederick W. Robert- 
son read his service with wonderful effect; but we now 
know that in the heart of him he was a disciple of 
Lessing, and that, under the processes of his thinking, 


_ there was not a doctrine of the Church which was not 
_ interpreted according to the canons of a very liberal 
Christianity. Afterward Stopford A. Brooke, who wrote 
the famous ‘‘Life and Letters” of the Brighton clergy- 


man, left the Church of England, there being no reason 
vhy he should remain in it,—as, indeed, there was no 
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reason why Robertson should remain in it, except that 
there was some opportunity of using ancient Christian 
forms and formulas as a medium of teaching the doc- 
trines of modern rationalism. 

_ And so the impending ‘‘crisis” is not only due to the 
mevitable conflict between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, but to the rationalism which has pervaded the edu- 
cated classes of England, and affected the teaching of 
the Broad Church clergyman. 

Besides all this there is a chilling worldliness in the 
Church which would have moved medieval Saint Francis 
with indignation of pity,—a worldliness which takes off 
all the edge of what we must call the Christian doctrines 
of self-denial. For it cannot truthfully be averred that 
English Church ‘‘society”’ denies itself anything, its 
“religion” being an adjunct necessary to respectability 
and to the maintenance of proper relations with the God 
to whose ordination the ‘‘Powers-that-be” owe their 
existence. So far as one may judge, religion has degen- 
erated into a formalism as empty as that of Italian 
Catholicism, than which there can be nothing more 
formal. This result is the inevitable result of a system 
which ‘‘rehearses” the service as a company of actors 
rehearses a play. There is no spontaneity, no sense of 
profound, overpowering reality. And this, in turn, is 
due to a theology which, appealing neither to the intellect 
nor to the emotions, imposes upon its adherents an un- 
reasoning assent to dogma under penalty of future penalty. 

Nothing could be more fatal to religion, nothing more 
likely to create a crisis. If the outcome be an establish- 
ment and an endowment of the Church, we may hope that 
ultimately there may arise a religion which, based upon 
a self-consistent doctrine of the unity of God and the 
Fatherhood of God, will inspire a conduct of life, sweet 
in the peace of a perfect faith, glad in the joy of a holy 
love, serene in the inspirations of a happy hope,—a re- 
ligion balanced in the breadth of a comprehensive and 
self-consistent theory of personal responsibility and per- 
sonal dignity, and symmetrical in. the development of a 
noble fraternity which shall unify society in a gracious 
fellowship which shall make religion the spirit of gen- 
erosity, honor, purity, and its church the realized ideal 
social life and the brotherhood of Jesus. 

Lonpon, ENG. 


The Church Library. 


BY JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 


President Eliot, in one of his most powerful addresses, 
entitled ‘‘Wherein Popular Education has failed,’ de- 
clares that, if we would develop for the future the rational- 
ity of the population more successfully than in the past, 
we must make practice in thinking and strengthening of 
the reasoning power the constant object of all teaching. 

Carlyle declared that, of all things that man can do or 
make here below, by far the most momentous, wonderful, 
and worthy are the things we call ‘‘books.”’ 

The free and rational faith we love to call Unitarian- 
ism requires for its comprehension study, thought, and 
reflection. Dr. Savage has said :— 

“It is necessary for a man to do some reading, some 
thinking, in order to be a Unitarian. He cannot become 
one as the result of being wrought upon, as a result of 
enthusiasm. The Unitarian attitude means a new con- 
ception of this universe,—a new thought about God, an 
entirely new idea of the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man, a new conception of the Bible, a fundamental 
change in the whole idea of revelation. There are thou- 
sands of people who are unwilling to look at a new prin- 
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ciple; and many men, intelligent in other ways, are un- 
educated in those matters which involve the problems 
of religious life. And many ministers either do not study 
in these directions or do not tell their parishioners the 
result of their study.”’ 

Justly are we Unitarians proud of our denominational 
religious literature; but with many the outsides of the 
books are far more familiar than the interior pages, and 
with many the names of our leading authors and thinkers 
are merely traditional. 

But very few of us will or can indulge in the luxury of 
private libraries, containing the best books on religious 
history and thought. ‘The public libraries should con- 
tain the best works on ethics and sociology, but the col- 
lection of works of any denominational type or charac- 
ter is to be depreciated. Carnegie’s phenomenal promo- 
tion of public libraries cannot fail of high results for civil- 
ization and intelligence in all the great cities throughout 
the years to come. Yet it is not always from the multi- 
tude of miscellaneous books that wisdom and spiritual 
quickening is to be drawn. ‘The rapidly spreading Book- 
lovers’ Library affords its patrons access to a wide field 
of modern intelligence and imagination. 

But, granting the value and usefulness of all these and 
other agencies, there still stands a marked need of libraries 
in which the emphasis shall be put on religion and its 
wide-spreading related topies. ‘The churches are the 
natural organs for supplying this need. The church 
library does not call for general literature or popular 
reading. From its shelves may well be discarded many 
volumes that find welcome in our public and private 
collections. For the use of those approaching adolescence, 
for Sunday-school teachers, for members of the Bible or 
religious study classes, for the use of old, middle-aged, 
and young, for the use of our ministers themselves, a 
well-selected church library, open with free privilege to 
all, cannot have other than a high educational and re- 
ligious value. Religious history, biography, philosophy, 
and poetry by the best authors of the past and present 
cannot fail to inspire and help all striving for the truth 
and for the more abundant life. 

The literature of the nineteenth century, with the 
writings of Unitarians excluded, would be as Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna with the Virgin omitted. Taking 
Channing’s writings as a starting-point, we know that his 
essay on the ‘‘Elevation of the Working Classes” created 
an unrivalled epoch in the history of the workingmen of 
England. Its words of wisdom should still be kept in 
living usefulness. ‘The limits of time preclude any spe- 
cific reference to the valuable and lasting writings of 
Dewey, Hedge, Parker, Clarke, and Emerson of the past, 
as well as recounting recent additions to our literary 
repet tory. 

But how can these writings be rendered accessible and 
useful to ourselves and others whom we would reach 
and influence? Not by simply buying and storing on 
the private shelves of a few of us. Not by buying and 
storing them, locked up and unused, in our Sunday- 
schools and church closets to catch dust and feed worms. 

The church library needs to be a living, moving, active 
agency of the church. The profundity and eloquence 
of the minister at one end of the auditorium and the 
lesson of the study class need to be supplemented by use 
and study of books related to subjects upon which the 
interest and mental activity has newly been awakened. 

Indifference is the stumbling-block of such agency. It 
is life, more life, stimulation of thought, helpfulness to 
spiritual insight, that we want. ‘Through books these 
ends by attention and perseverance can be attained. 

Our ministers and boards of trustees are the source 
from which well-directed activity in creating and main- 
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taining these agencies of intelligence and inspiration in 
our churches should be expected. Each society should 
have a well-selected library committee composed of men 
and women themselves interested in the subject, zealous 
for helping others, willing to work together with definite 
purposes on long and continuous lines. Such committee 
itself needs organization by selection of a chief librarian 
with assistants, a secretary, and treasurer. This com- 
mittee should at intervals, at least as often as once a 
year, report fully of its aims, methods, needs, and hopes 
to the society at large. Financial reports should also be 
submitted, and properly audited. As a general rule, the 
imposition and collection of fees and fines should be 
avoided as certain of more friction than benefit. As 
to getting funds and books, if there is a will, there is a 
way. For a church library, only the most appropriate 
and best books should be bought, should even be ac- 
cepted as a gift. It is not numbers, but high quality of 
books, that should be aimed at. Not the cullings of 
private collections, but the books that have given their 
owners the greatest help and inspiration, are desired. A 
conspicuous place, easily accessible to all comers and 
goers, should be assigned to this department of church 
activity. The regularity of attendance and the size of 
the congregations will be promoted by the active use of 
church books. An additional attraction for some and a 
duty for others will be found in this agency. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Unitarian Gospel.* 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, D.D. 


The glorious gospel of the blessed God.— 1. Tim. i. 11. 


This text is a noble scripture that sets us in a wide hori- 
zon under a serene sky. ‘The supreme gospel, or good 
news, is the discovery that goodness operates at the 
eentre of creation. If we deny this fact, every bright 
prospect suddenly ends in the darkness of night, and 
every sweet melody vanishes quickly into eternal silence. — 
But, if we plant ourselves firmly upon the eternal good- — 
ness, all discords melt into harmony in due time, and 
every shadow finally lifts, revealing the sun that casts 
it. The most inspiring glad tiding is the prophecy that 
gladness is the final goal to which all souls are moving. 
The most precious thought of God is that which repre- 
sents him as distributing, not woes and curses, but 
blessings to all the children of men: all pains and sor- 
rows are incidents in an education of love. This is our 
general outlook upon the universe,—a courageous faith, 
an earnest optimism, chastened by pity and fired by 
moral enthusiasm. 

It is from just this point of view that we need to ap- 
proach and describe the Unitarian gospel. It is not a 
finality, but a method of growth, the spirit of a life,— 
a revelation in the process of disclosure. It is not an 
estate which is selfishly held as a monopoly: it is rather 
a common possession of spiritual wisdom which we 
share with the innumerable multitudes of God’s chil- 
dren living in all ages, and widely scattered at this 
moment over the whole earth. We are most gladdened 
by our faith, not when we pride ourselves upon it as a 
solitary treasure, but when we rejoice in it as a wide 
sweeping river of the water of life. God blesses us 
most, not when we think of him as speaking to us alone, 


*The Annual Sermon of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, pr 
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but when we realize that he communes with all. We 
deny the love of God, and approach atheism when we 
limit his blessings to ourselves. The Unitarian gospel 
is not a negation to be described by criticisms of other 
churches: it is a positive and profound conviction jubi- 
lant with trust and hope. We care nothing for the word 
“Unitarian”’ as a dogmatic badge or sectarian war-cry; 
but we cherish above everything else the glorious truths 
of which it is the symbol, and we gladly put it on the 
banner under which we march. No other word is asso- 
ciated with a nobler band of saints and seers, and no 
other word so well describes the scientific discoveries 
- and humanitarian enthusiasms of the time. 
. The Unitarian gospel is both an affirmation and 
an aspiration. We affirm a spiritual interpretation of 
_ human nature,—an interpretation assumed by democ- 
_ traey, implied by education, approved by science, dem- 
_ onstrated by philanthropy. Our fundamental propo- 
sition is the sanctity, dignity, perfectability,—yes, the 
divinity of the human soul, neither made nor created, 
but begotten in the image of God. We accept all the 
_ faets about man, some very black and melancholy; but 
_ the only way to arrive at a divine Fatherhood deserv- 
ing worship is to start with man as a being worth bring- 
ing into life. We trace our inheritance not down to the 
clod, but upward to God. 
' We affirm that God is love. There are ways of the 
Eternal which we do not understand: there are mysteries 
which we cannot penetrate. We see in part, and we 
prophesy in part; but there are supreme realities in our 
knowledge, however limited, sublime certainties in our 
intuitions, however imperfect. This much we must grant 
to have any science at all. 
for ourselves is to trace our life back into the realities of 
the universe. The love in our hearts reveals and demon- 
_ strates a love outside ourselves. 
| We affirm that man is able to live a moral life, because 
he lives in a moral universe. The seeing and know- 
ing together, which is ‘‘conscience,’”’ is possible because 
there is a moral law and a spiritual quality in nature 
that is discoverable. The architect can build the dome 
of St. Peter’s, because there are mechanical qualities 
in the materials with which he works. It is possible for 
man to create a moral character, because principles of 
morality inhere in the life materials which he handles. 
The fact that the ethical outcome of human actions 
often outruns the human intent of the actors in the 
drama of life, proves that ethical law underlies and over- 
rules human affairs. The better outcome could not 
issue were there not a Providence outside ourselves, in- 
tent on lifting our feeble effort for the good up to the 
best. 2 
We affirm that nothing can do the work of religion 
but religion. The fruitfulness of religion reveals the 
religiousness of the universe. The very excesses of 
superstition measure the wonderful hold of religion 
upon life: the very cruelties of misguided piety reveal 
the transcendent power of the religious sentiment. Re- 
ligion is native, essential, dominant. The Church is 
created by human need, that which underlies the market, 
the school, the State, only deeper down and more 
precious. There can no more be a substitute for religion 
than for breathing. If we have holiness and all the 
sanetities and felicities bound up with it, we must plant 
and nurture the seeds of the religious life. We need not 
fear the outgrowth of religion. We need to be anxious 
at only one point. Have we a modern faith, and are we 
cae and active in our methods of religious nurture? 
basis 
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interpretation of human nature necessary as the 
‘basis of the laboratory is all that is needed for the 
yundation of the temple. What undermines the spire 
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of the church will bring down the observatory, and 
views of life that leave no place for piety provide no 
room for science or philosophy. 

We affirm that the Bible is the literary expression of 
the religious sentiment native to man; therefore the 
only wise use of the Bible is as a means of religious 
culture, not to impose opinions, but to communicate 
life. As universal history shows that man is a Bible- 
making being by nature, it follows that the soul that 
makes must be superior to the thing made,—authority 
forevermore in the reason that reveals, not in the writ- 
ten word that records, however precious. The religious 
use of Scripture must give heed to the conclusions of 
reverent but free and progressive scholarship. Texts are 
never to be worn as fetters. They are fuel to feed the 
altar flames of the heart. 

We affirm that Jesus was the realization of human 
possibility, whose sole ministry is to help us realize 
our divinity. To keep him within the limit of humanity 
is to appreciate him most fully, and also to inspire our 
own hearts most effectively. The measure of our dis- 
cipleship is the likeness of our lives to the essential 
spirit of his life. Our salvation does not issue from 
acceptance of his merits, but from obedience to his gos- 
pel. It is not the result of what he did for us at the 
throne of God, but the fruitage of what he accomplishes 
im our own hearts; it is not belief in him as. revealing 
God's love, but the love which we put into our lives under 
the inspiration of his life and in obedience to the spirit 
of God; it is not looking unto the cross for deliverance 
from the penalty of sin, but the bearing of our crosses 
that sins and sorrows may vanish from all hearts. As 
Unitarians we insist that the duty of the Christian Church 
is not to emphasize the speculations of dogmatists about 
Jesus, but to apply his gospel to the lives of men, and 
organize human society in obedience to the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

We affirm the hope of immortality. We ask that 
men trust their own souls. The immortal hope exists 
and persists because it has been and is of infinite use 
in human life. It came into the soul out of the hand of 
God to help the soul. Its vast utility proves its su- 
preme reality and certainty. » The human eye reveals 
the existence of light, and the organ persists because 
it is of use. ‘There is a warrant in the environment of 
birds for wings, or they would not exist. The immortal 
hope that serves the most precious interests of human 
life would not be in the breast of man were it not war- 
ranted by the nature of things, by the spiritual consti- 
tution of the universe. It was born out of human 
need; it remains because of use in the highest realm of 
life; its utility demonstrates its basis in divine reality. 
The steps of assurance are these: I find this hope in my 
soul. It persists in face of all mere appearances to the 
contrary. It commands and enriches my life. It is of 
infinite utility. It fosters the best that is in me. How 
could it be there unless warranted by the spiritual uni- 
verse that environs me, unless put there by God him- 
self? And, if God put it there, then it is true, if there 
be any veracity in the universe. Therefore, we rest our 
hope of immortality, not on text or marvel, but on the 
integrity of the universe, the truth and justice of God 
himself. I 

We affirm that destiny is determined by inner life. 
Our personality is the measure of our worth to the 
world. The spiritual quality of our own life is the 
source of our permanent blessedness. We plant our- 
selves firmly upon the teaching of Jesus respecting the 
kingdom of heaven,—purity its condition, growth its 
method, love its motive, service its expression, reason 
its guide, character its fruitage. We shall export to the 
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future what we have imported into our hearts and 
minds. 

But the Unitarian gospel is more than an affirma- 
tion: it is an aspiration. It is more than a truth seen: 
it is a truth lived. It is our aspiration to stand in the 
watch-tower of discovery, and welcome and use’ every 
truth that is brought into the field of knowledge. We 
insist that a growing faith is the strongest faith. We 
strive to adjust our opinions and our actions to all the 
facts as they become known. We would keep the note 
of reality in the Church as in the school. He who fails 
to revise his belief loses his hold on God. He who fails 
to incorporate new truth into his religious faith is as dis- 
loyal to God as he who violates a moral principle. He 
who shuts the door to discovery so far denies God. He 
who neglects to utilize and emphasize the spiritual sig- 
nificance and conduct value of the great revelations of 


modern science not only dishonors God, but lessens the 


influences for good in the world. It is, therefore, our 
ambition to assist in the progressive organization of 
truth in private and public life. We would demon- 
strate the important fact that there may be perfect free- 
dom in religion without license. We would make it 
clear that progress may go forward without any lessening 
of sanctity or loss of authority. We would show the 
world that co-operation in the great tasks of Christianity 
may flourish, and the work of the churches become more 
fruitful than ever, without conformity of theological 
opinion. And also we would prove that respect for 
Seripture and use of reason, enthusiasm for humanity 
and reverence for God, may go hand in hand in a more 
glorious dispensation of the spirit. 

It is our aspiration to lead the world in a glad, up- 
lifting worship that shall be free from the dogmas that 
misrepresent the universe, and from superstitions that 
belittle God. What we seek to provide is a praise of 
God in which the scientist and the philanthropist can 
join,—prayers that do not ask impossibilities of the Al- 
mighty, and hymns that indulge no contempt for other 
religions. What we need is a worship of our Father in 
heaven that will give us the spirit of heaven, that will 
lift and unite all men, not a selfish invocation that makes 
us feel that the Creator is less loving than the creature. 
It is our aspiration to do all we can to emancipate men 
from sin, injustice, misery, by a practical application of 
the method and spirit of Jesus. Not outward reorgani- 
zation of the units of society, and not a new distribu- 
tion of the mere goods of the world, but growth of 
inner life, a purer and stronger love in the heart, a firmer 
will, a larger thought, a nobler ideal. Then evils will 
vanish, tears will cease, and gladness will abound. In 
brief, it is our aspiration to do something to bring in the 
kingdom of God by simplifying the message, multiply- 
ing the energies, and uniting the forces of Christendom. 

This is a brief statement of some of the ideals and 
aims of those who to-day rejoice in the name ‘‘Unitarian.”’ 
They are the ‘‘good news’’ which we proclaim. And, 
as we stand at the beginning of a new century, we may 
well ask, How does the Unitarian Gospel look as we 
view it in the light of modern thought? Have its fun- 
damental positions been destroyed or confirmed by scien- 
tific discovery and the general progress of mankind? 
We claim no freedom from error for our fathers in the 
liberal faith, and we would not for a moment imply that 
science and scholarship have simply demonstrated the 
truth of our doctrines. But we may safely assert that 
our main principles have been abundantly confirmed by 
the scientific discoveries and the humanitarian achieve- 
ments of the last century. 

For what is the most central and important teaching 
of modern science? It is certainly this: The Infinite 
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Life which fills the universe operates according to uni- 
form laws. ‘This truth, fundamental to all the sciences, 
sweeps aside all mystical schemes of mediation, and 
leaves no basis for the old systems of sacrificial atone- 
ment. Mediatorial redemption is as unreal as magic. 
The human need is not the propitiation, but the appro- 
priation of God by growth and service. ‘The way of sal- 
vation is not sacrificial, but educational. This is ad- 
mitted everywhere except in theology. This is adopted 
everywhere except in the Church. And this discovery of 
science respecting the method of God’s operations is a 
complete vindication and confirmation of the Unitarian 
gospel. This scientific truth confirms our general inter- 
pretation of life, our explanation of the ministry of Jesus, 
and our description of human destiny. 

If we go to the historian, he points out to us that, 
whatever has come to expression in human affairs, ex- 
isted from the first potentially in human nature. Carried 
over into the world of the spirit this means the natural- 
ness of religion and the kinship of all religions. Here, too, 
we find the confirmation of our fundamental Unitarian 
doctrines. If this be true, then what we have asserted 
respecting the naturalness of the religious life, the author- 
ity of reason, the need of progress, liberty, and fraternity 
in the religious world,—all these things become as clear 
as noonday, and receive approval as universal truths. 

We cannot truthfully claim that the whole Christian 
world has accepted the Unitarian view of Jesus of Naz- 
areth; but we can truthfully assert that Christendom 
is rapidly moving in our direction, and that a very large 
proportion of the most eminent Christian scholars have 
practically adopted views of Jesus similar to those held 
by Unitarians. All the changes of opinion made in re- 
cent years respecting the nature and ministry of Jesus 
have carried the churches in our direction. ‘There is a 
rapidly growing tendency to place emphasis on the hu- 
manity of Jesus, and a corresponding neglect of the texts 
formerly used to prove his deity. There is an increasing 
appeal to him as a personal saviour, bringing into promi- 
nence the spirit of his life rather than the mystical 
merits of his death. Every year a larger use is made of 
the Sermon on the Mount as the substance of Christian 
doctrine, while the doctrinal portions of Paul’s letters 
are more and more neglected. Wherever we go we find 
that the constant and emphatic teachings of church 
leaders, who would resent being called even liberals, 
agree more and more that the essential thing is, not be- 
lieving about Christ, but living in the spirit of Jesus,— 
precisely the Unitarian plea from the beginning. The 
revisions of the New Testament text, the new interpre- 
tation of doctrinal passages of Scripture, the conclusions 
of patristic scholarship, the changing spirit and emphasis 
of the modern pulpit, the increasing use of the life of 
Jesus for inspiration,—these and other significant facts 
show the astonishingly rapid movement of thought and 
feeling in the direction of the view of Jesus long held by 
Unitarians. ; 

Every time an astronomer has turned his telescope to 
a dim point of light in the Milky Way, and brought 
back tidings from afar; every time the physicist has 
measured the quick footsteps, and traced the correla- 
tions of the energies which fill the universe; every time 
the biologist has laid bare the methods of life, and re- 
vealed the affiliations of living forms, illustrating the 
ways of the one creative Spirit,—all these discoveries 
have confirmed the Unitarian gospel. “‘ 


Whenever an explorer has put his spade into the dust 


of the centuries, and uncovered forgotten civilizations; 
whenever the scholar has reached his hand into the di 
tant past, and brought to light a sacred scripture w 
great words of hope and trust; whenever the studer 
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las examined various languages, the vocal and graphic 

coinage of the human soul, and traced the affinities of 

_ speech that reveal the wonderful similarities in the move- 
ments of human thought,—all these achievements have 
confirmed the Unitarian gospel. 

Every document of the early Church that has been 
discovered or studied with fresh insight; every ecclesi- 
astical rite or dogma that has been traced to its source, 
or followed through its successive stages of development; 
every page of our Bible that has been illuminated by 
archeology, or reconstructed by scientific criticism, or 
reinterpreted by philosophical insight,—all these triumphs 
of modern scholarship have confirmed the Unitarian 
gospel. 

Whoever has struck off the shackles from a human 
being, giving the liberty that means diviner life for man, 

woman, and child, for hand, head, and heart; whoever 
| has demonstrated the efficiency of the educational method, 
_ whether in the emancipation of a Helen Keller or the 
wonderful transformations wrought by the kindergar- 
ten; whoever has dealt with even the most vicious 
_ classes in hope and love like our great reformers, proving 
that no human being is without recuperative power, 
and teaching: us that the lowest case of depravity must 
_ not be treated as a finality; whoever has spoken with 
_ power to the hearts of mankind in these later days, and 
in the presence of calamity or in behalf of justice has 
awakened a sense of universal brotherhood,—all these 
moral triumphs, illustrating the spiritual capacity of the. 
: human soul, have confirmed the Unitarian gospel. 
: It is not for us to stop and ask what such a gospel 
is worth to the world. It is for us, animated by su- 
_ preme enthusiasm, to see to it that it is made effective 
among men. Let us not dwell on our opportunity, that 
: is likely to keep us on a selfish level; but let us rather 
realize how much the world needs us. Look at that 
_ long line of people in the bondage of fear, many crushed 
_ by great burdens of ancient traditions and outgrown 
dogmas,—a dead and deadening load. Not one can be 
put to use, but they are afraid to put away a single line 
of the creed. Many feel the spirit of progress, but they 
are afraid to grow. Many are stirred by generous im- 
pulses, but they are afraid to co-operate with churches 
of a different faith. Is it not worth while to strike off 
__ these bonds, to destroy these fears, to emancipate these 
spirits in prison, so that they may look the universe full 
in the face, so that they may follow truth out into the 
light and joy of a new life, so that they may treat their 
neighbors and friends with as much courtesy in religion 
as in social affairs? To give these people freedom from 
fear and prejudice is our high calling. 
Does the world need our word? 


Let us see. Last 
Bibles, and followed the advice of Mr. Moody, who urged 
that attention be given solely to the ‘‘blood passages.” 
Many others read their Bibles in the spirit of Mr. In- 
gersoll, who was chiefly concerned with the mistakes of 
Moses and the cruelties recorded in the Book of Judges. 
A vast number of people —and this class is rapidly grow- 

_ing—never open the Bible at all. Is it not worth while 
to take the old Bible out of the hands of dogma ist and 
-seoffer, and open it afresh, so that they may see it in 

true historic perspective and study it in perfect freedom? 

Is it not worth while to give the people the ‘‘ New Bible”’ 

_ that they may find it and read it as it really is? Is it 

not worth while to transfer attention from the ‘‘blood 

passages”’ to the great teachings of the Hebrew prophets, 
the incidental blunders and barbarities to the great 
al truths of the Sermon on the Mount? Is it not 

1 while to introduce the thousands ignorant of 

re to the real Bible, that they may understand 
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Sunday thousands of men and women opened their ~ 
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the greatest religious literature in the world, and be in- 
structed and inspired by its great ethical lessons? Here 
is a work that we are called to do, and there is no grander 
work to be done in the world. — : 

Let a brief reference to conditions in America—and 
similar conditions exist everywhere—emphasize the need 
of our work in the world. During this month of June 
some twenty-five thousand young men and women will 
march out of our colleges and universities in the United 
States with their diplomas in hand. Four years ago, 
when they came up to these institutions from their 
homes, they, as a rule, cherished the religious beliefs 
common to the conservative churches. But many 
worked in the laboratory and studied in the library: 
the faith of their fathers vanished. They found it too 
small to fit the facts. The study of science and history 
Some 
are in doubt, some are in despair, many are indifferent: 
very few are adequately equipped with rational and spir- 
itual religious ideals. Their situation presents more 
than a sectarian opportunity. Here is a great human 
need; here is a call for our gospel. 

Is it not worth while to arrest the attention of these 
young people, and to interest them in a religion as mod- 
ern as the sun and as free as the air,—a religion as rational 
as science, as broad as humanity, as catholic as phil- 
anthropy, as efficient as education? Is it not worth 
while to equip them with a religious ideal for which no 
apology is needed, so spiritual and human that all scep- 
ticism seems absurd? Is it not worth while to stir 
these young people with an ethical enthusiasm, a spir- 
itual conviction, that shall be more valuable to them 
in the stress and temptation of life than their command 
of language or their knowledge of science? The fact 
is that the spiritual poverty and religious indifference of 
thousands can only be removed by a gospel such as we 
preach. Surely these facts are sufficient to stir our 
hearts with victorious zeal, and to guide our hands in 
fruitful services for the good of mankind. 


Spiritual Life. 


Christianity, a wise man has said, is ‘‘for use, or it is 
nothing.” It means the deepening life of goodness in 
the heart.—Alexander Gordon. 
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We dig and toil, we worry and fret; and all the while 
close over us bends the infinite wonder and beauty of 
Nature, saying: ‘‘Look up, my child! Feel my smile, 
and be glad!’’—G. S. Merriam. 


s 


It is on the side of that which is in God most truly 
infinite and unchangeable that we draw nigh to him: 
Wisdom and love and righteousness and patience in us 
are the same qualities as in him, only their poor shadow 
and pale presentment; and we touch him, if I may say 
so in all reverence, at the very heart of his being.—Charles 
Beard. 

& 

If you are to have heaven in this world or any other, 
you have got to buy it by personal preparation, by devel- 
opment, by consecration to those things in you that 
mean and make heaven. You have got to have sym- 
pathy, appreciation, love, unselfishness, tenderness, de- 
votion. You have got to develop your soul, your spiritual 
nature, your kinship with God, or you might be floating 
in heaven for millions of years and not know it.—M. /. 
Savage. 
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The Dancers of the Field. 


The wind went combing through the grass, 
The tall white daisies rocked and bowed: 
Such ecstasy as never was 
Possessed the shining multitude. 


They turned their faces to the sun, 
And danced the radiant morn away: 
Of all his brave eye looked upon, 
His daughters of delight were they. 


And, when the round and yellow moon, 
Like a pale petal of the dusk 

Blown loose above the sea-rim shone, 
They gave me no more need to ask 


How immortality is named ; 
For I remembered like a dream 
How ages since my spirit flamed 
To wear their guise and dance with them. 
— Bliss Carman. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn and his Work for 
the Peace Cause. 


BY L. A. MAYNARD. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn of Boston is one of the 
most successful and influential publishers in 
the country. He is a man of great energy, 
public spirit, generosity, and wealth. The 
active and large interest which he is now 
manifesting in the peace cause is therefore 
something which gives the friends of the 
cause peculiar satisfaction and encourage- 
ment. Mr. Ginn has long felt that the chief 
curse and shame of Christendom are war 
and the military spirit, and that the most 
commanding of causes for thoughtful men is 
that of the promotion of the peace and better 
order of the world. 

To the convention of the Universal Peace 
Union last summer he sent a letter, in which 
he said, “I intend to devote much time and 
a large part of my fortune to the educational 
side of peace work.” The reading of this 
letter was naturally the event of the conven- 
tion, and the announcement at once awak- 
ened wide interest among the workers for 
peace throughout the country and in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Ginn’s activity in the cause, as was 
known, had already begun. At the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference in May, 1902, Edwin 
D. Mead, who stands in close touch with 
Mr. Ginn, and has been his adviser and help- 
er in this effort, said, in the course of an 
address on the necessity of more earnest 
work for the world’s peace: ‘The literature 
of the peace movement is large and is mag- 
nificent, but almost all of it is unavailable 
to the masses of the people. You find the 
orations of Sumner in the great volumes: you 
find “The True Grandeur of Nations’ in a 
small edition. And there are the various 
tracts which we all recognize the value of, 
and which I hope most of us help to circulate. 
But much of the best of the peace literature 
is really not available at all to the general 
public. I am glad to say that one of our 
Boston publishers—and I want to name him, 
Mr. Edwin Ginn, because such a man is to 
be praised—is at this moment undertaking 
the publication of a great deal of this peace 
literature in cheap form. He has brought 
out this very week, in a handsome volume, 
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sold for 50 cents,—heretofore it has cost $2,— 
Bloch’s invaluable work on “The Future of 
War.’ He is to bring out similarly Sumner’s 
three peace orations, Bushnell’s ‘Growth of 
War,’ and pamphlets by Bloch, Lawrence, 
Novikow, and others. I do not doubt that 
gradually he will bring out a hundred books 
and pamphlets, and so this particular de- 
sideratum will in great measure be met.” A 
large number of copies of the new edition of 
Bloch were sent to the Conference of 1902 
by Mr. Ginn for presentation to the members, 
and the knowledge of his effort did much to 
add to the interest and hopefulness of the 
Conference. 

It was said in conversation at Mohonk 
that Mr. Ginn had written to two prominent 
men of affairs, both devoted like himself to 
international progress, and both men of much 
larger wealth than himself, offering to con- 
tribute $10,000 a year for ten years toward a 
campaign of education upon the subject of 
peace and war, if they would make equal 
contributions; and this is true. He has not 
yet received assurances of co-operation to 
this large extent; but, both at the Mohonk 
Conference and since, he has been promised 
most generous assistance, and he has begun 
energetically his work of publishing peace 
literature for circulation at the mere cost of 
publishing, trusting confidently in the future 
for the proper development of this branch of 
the work, and meantime making careful plans 
for such other enterprises as may be made 
possible and may best advance the interests 
of the general cause. 

The new cheap edition of Sumner’s ‘‘Ad- 
dresses on War” has appeared, worthily sup- 
plementing the Bloch volume. This has 
been followed by Channing’s ‘Discourses 
on War,” which many of our belligerent 
preachers may profit by, and a volume con- 
taining reports of the first great Peace Con- 
gresses. At the Mohonk Conference this 
year, held in May, Mr. Ginn read a paper, 
strongly setting forth the immediate need of 
a more active and vigorous propaganda in 
the interests of world-wide peace, and renew- 
ing his pledge of co-operation in this work. 
In this address he laid special emphasis upon 
the need of reaching and interesting the 
young in this great cause. 

The time is ripe for a movement all along 
the line in behalf of a more rational and 
worthy method of dealing with international 
problems and a more fraternal and efficient 
relationship between the various peoples. 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale is much inter- 
ested in Mr. Ginn’s plans: Mr. Ginn himself 
has recently said that this great Nestor of 
the peace cause ought to be president of an 
international union here. Hon, Frederick 
W. Holls, the secretary of our commission 
at The Hague Conference, feels deeply the 
importance of such a campaign of educa- 
tion; and another of Mr. Ginn’s warm sup- 
porters is Mr. George Foster Peabody, the 
New York banker, so well known for his 
efforts in behalf of Southern education. 

Mr. Ginn’s life, which culminates in this 
noble and greatly needed work, has been a 
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full and strenuous one. He was born in Or- 
land, Me., Feb. 14, 1838, and is the son of 
James and Sarah (Blood) Ginn. Edwin’s 
father, James Ginn, was among the leading 
men of his vicinity, and especially noted 
for his probity and practical business ability. 
The boy’s educational tendencies were largely 
inherited from his mother, and his practical 
business ability from his father. At the age 
of nitie he performed many of the practical 


duties on his father’s farm; at thirteen he 


went into a logging camp and cooked for a 
crew of men; at fourteen he went as a fisher- 
man to the Grand Banks, in the hope of 
benefiting his health. At sixteen his father 
gave him fifty dollars and his time to secure 
an education. Teaching school winters, 
working on the farm and going to the Grand 
Banks in the summer, he was enabled to 
enter Tufts College at the age of twenty-one. 
His preliminary work was mainly at West- 
brook Seminary. When in the middle of 
his college course, his eyes began to fail him, 
and he was advised to quit his studies; but, 
thanks to his classmates, who kindly read 
his lessons to him, he was enabled to gradu- 
ate with his regular class. On leaving col- 
lege he engaged in a small way in a school- 
book agency, buying his books outright, and 
thus was under obligation to no one. For 
three years he was in this line of work, until 
the publishing house of Crosby, Ainsworth & 
Co., in Boston, offered him the publishing 
rights of Craik’s ‘English of Shakespeare.” 
He readily accepted this proposition, and met 
with such success that it also brought him 
the Messrs. Allen’s Latin grammar and other 
books by the same authors. On the publica- 
tion of Dr. Goodwin’s Greek grammar, which 
he also handled, Mr. Ginn secured an en- 
trance into nearly all of the best schools of 
the country; and since then he has been 
foremost in educational publishing. Mr. 
Ginn was married in 1869 to Miss Clara 
Glover, who died in 1890, leaving three chil- 
dren. In 1893 he was married to Miss Fran- 
cesca Grebe, and two children have been 
born to them. His home has been for many 
years in Winchester, one of the most beauti- 
ful of the northern suburbs of Boston. His 
fine new residence, one of the best domestic 
designs of Ernest Flagg, stands in large 
grounds; and he has recently won the grati- 
tude of his Winchester neighbors by securing 
for park purposes, at large expense, a great 
tract of land in the borders of the village 
which was in danger of degradation to un- 
pleasant purposes. Mr. Ginn’s business 
offices in Boston are in Beacon Street, over- 
looking the Common, on the very site of 
the historic Hancock house. His chief de- 
votion, besides the peace cause, is to tene- 
ment-house reform and the improvement of 
the homes of the people; and he is soon to 
erect a model tenement-house upon a large 
lot which he has secured upon the banks of 
Charles River in the north part of Boston, 
directly opposite his great printing works in 
Cambridge. But what now occupies his 
mind is the promotion of the world’s peace 
and order and a better international life. It 
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is in this field that he feels a thorough and 
comprehensive campaign of education to be 
most necessary, and to it his time and 


means will hereafter be largely devoted. 
New York Ciry. 


Literature. 


THe Jewish Encyciopapra. Vol. iv. 

_ New York: Funk, & Wagnalls Company.— 
This volume includes articles from ‘‘Chazars”’ 

to “Dreyfus.” The Chazars, a people of 

Turkish origin, are probably unknown to the 

majority of our readers, and yet their life 

and history are interwoven with that of the 

Jews in Russia from the beginning. ‘This 

article, the first one to meet the eye of the 

reader, is a fair sample of the out-of-the-way 

knowledge which in this great work may 

excite the interest of non-Jewish readers 

who may consult its pages. It is difficult 

to select articles to illustrate the diversity 

and value of the contributions to sacred 

knowledge of every kind which we find 

in these volumes. If we open at ‘Chris- 

‘tianity in its relation to Judaism,” we find 

a long, carefully written, and learned article 

by Rabbi Kohler, showing the Christian 

religion as it appears to an enlightened and 

fair-minded Jew. Articles on Crucifixion, 

Circumcision, the Decalogue, and Costume 

are full of curious information, interesting 

and valuable to all scholars of general in- 

telligence. The spirit of many of the writers 

is similar to that of the writers in the En- 

eyclopadia Biblica. 

writers are contributors to both works. 

Many of the contributors are American, but 

many others are scholars of renown in all 

parts of Europe. In the article on Creation, 

the illustrations dating from the fourteenth 

century, showing the various stages of the 

process, are better than many lectures to 

show the nature of the crude conceptions 

which were banished at the dawn of modern 

knowledge. In many articles the occupa- 

tions and customs, the social organization 

of the Jews, the economic and religious dis- 

abilities under which they suffered, are set 

forth with many curious, and to the general 

reader, entirely unknown, details. The arti- 

cle on David well illustrates the method of 

the editors. First we have the Biblical 

data concisely stated, written by Prof. 

Cornill of Breslau; then David in rabbini- 

eal literature, by Prof. Ginzberg of New 

York; David in Mohammedan literature, 

by Dr. Mary W. Montgomery of New York; 

and, finally, the critical view by Dr. Cornill. 

These various accounts fill fourteen col- 

umns, and supply much curious knowledge 

not accessible to the general reader, nor, 

indeed, to ordinary students. The vol- 

ume closes with a long anonymous article 

on Dreyfus, which seems to have been writ- 

ten with scrupulous care and with strict 
adherence to the facts as set forth in docu- 
ments and sworn testimony which cannot 
be impeached. It is a strange, wild romance 
of life and thought at the beginning of the 
“1 century, which will seem as in- 


Indeed, some of the 
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credible a few generations hence as the story 
concerning witches which now taxes the 
power to believe in most modern readers. 


NEw CONCEPTIONS IN SCIENCE. By Carl 
Snyder. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 net.—For the most part this is a useful 
book. As an interpreter the author has 
many excellent gifts. We have had occa- 
sion to compare some of the chapters in 
which he describes modern discoveries in 
physiology with a parallel treatment of the 
same subject by an eminent philosopher. 
It was surprising to see how much more 
easily the reader could follow the exposi- 
tion of Mr. Snyder. With half the words 
used by the philosopher, he puts the idea 
so readily before the mind that there is 
no mistaking his meaning, and little diffi- 
culty in arriving at it. Of course in this 
time of specialism it is impossible that one 
should know at first hand all the things de- 
scribed in this book. But, so far as we can 
judge, the latest conceptions of investiga- 
tors are put at the disposal of the reader 
of general intelligence. It may be a strange 
remark to make, but it seems to us true in 
this case that the work suffers somewhat 
from the fact that the author has ideas of 
his own. We should not object to this, 
however, did we not suspect that to some 
extent his prepossessions color his interpre- 
tations. It is hardly worth while for him 
to say of the ‘‘Dark Time,” ‘The influence 
of the Christian Church was evil, incompar- 
ably evil.” Whatever “the silly, super- 
cilious attitude of Plato” had to do with 
science in his time, it has nothing to do with 
radium and the nature of the atom as stud- 
ied by physicists to-day. Mr. Snyder does 
not believe in occult sciences, whether Chris- 
tian or Spiritualistic; but it is hardly sci- 
entific for him to assert of all “psychic 
forces” that they can “hardly be regarded 
as other than the childish fancies of child- 
ish minds.” ‘There seems to be a desire 
to prove something like the thesis which 
Tyndall maintained concerning the promise 
and potency of matter. Whatever individ- 
uals may think about it, there is at present 
no scientific conception of the relation be- 
tween what in our ignorance we call mind 
and matter. These qualifications being 
suggested, we can commend the book for the 
skill and the knowledge with which the au- 
thor has put lucid explanations of modern 
scientific conceptions at the disposal of the 
uncritical public. It may be that the many 
warnings against mysticism and the ‘isms’ 
of the day are needed, because the simple 
truth concerning the world beyond our senses, 
the finite universe, the search for primal 
matter, the progress toward an explana- 
tion of electricity and other subjects ably 
treated by the author, fill the mind with 
strange thoughts, and stimulate the imag- 
ination beyond most works of the poet and 
romance writers, 


THE Spomws oF Empire. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. Boston: Little, Brown & 
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Co. $1.50.—Prof. Thorpe is a leading his- 
torian, well known for his work in connec- 
tion with the University of Pennsylvania 
and his articles in leading magazines. He 
has written several books on historical sub- 
jects, notably A Constitutional History of 
the American People and A Constitutional 
History of the United States. For his ro- 
mance he has chosen as a setting the won- 
derful period of Mexican power under Mon- 
tezuma, the expedition of Cortez, the over- 
throw of the Aztec empire, and the terrible 
spirit of the Inquisition; and it is filled in- 
evitably with exciting incidents and unex- 
pected situations. ‘The Spanish invasion of 
America was in sober truth a story of sensa- 
tional events, shaken by savage passions; 
and it is well that this romance has the 
lighter side, afforded by the love of Monte- 
zuma’s daughter and young Juan. 


REJECTED OF MEN. By Howard Pyle. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
At different times there has been much spec- 
ulation, sometimes thoughtful, sometimes 
satirical, as to how men would receive Jesus 
were he to come among them to-day. Mr. 
Pyle has followed the New Testament story, 
transferring the characters into modern 
times, and showing them influenced by the 
same passions when set in New York soci- 
ety as moved them in their own days. Dr. 
Caiaphas, Gov. Pilate, and others contribute 
their share to the final culmination of events; 
and Gilderman, the young man through 
whose eyes we follow their sequence for the 
most part, represents him who was bidden 
to sell all that he had and give it to the poor. 
The tone and intent of the book are serious, 
but it fails to be impressive or even to justify 
itself. One might spend his time much 
better in re-reading Mr. Pyle’s delightful 
Robin Hood stories, which we never tire 
of praising. 


Our NortTHERN SHRUBS. By Harriet L. 
Keeler. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2 net.—This is a handbook for the nature- 
lover who desires closer acquaintance with 
the bushes that grow in the fields and along 
country roads, and for those who are trying 
to make the world more beautiful by plant- 
ing shrubs either in their home grounds or 
in public places. It describes about two 
hundred shrubs, and is illustrated with two 
hundred and forty beautiful illustrations, 
nearly. all from photographs. Miss Keeler’s 
companion book about our native trees has 
proved very popular, and thus prophesies 
wide-spread appreciation for this one. It 
is practically a complete guide to our North- 
ern native shrubs, including those that have 
become well domesticated here, but without 
mention of later importations, like the Japa- 
nese ramblers, which have become generally 
popular in a comparatively short time. 


Rounp Anvi_, Rock. By Nancy Huston 
Banks. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Mrs. Banks could hardly 
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write a more charming story than her Old- 
field of last year, which deserves a place on 
the book-shelf by the side of Cranford; but 
her new story is more ambitious in char- 
acter, with a fully developed plot and a wider 
range of interest. It has the same quality 
of graphic description, and presents a not- 
able picture of pioneer life in southern Ken- 
tucky. The camp meeting, the Indian sum- 
mer dance, and the devotion of the Sisters 
of Charity give the chance for especially 
good chapters. Philip Alston, Gentleman, 
is a romantic figure in the traditions of the 
wilderness, and shares with the young lovers 
the main interest of the story. Mrs. Banks 


fully deserves the success she won with Old- 
field. 


THE O_p Cuina Boox. By N. Hudson 
Moore. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2 net.—Mr. Moore’s articles 
about old china, published in different mag- 
azines and periodicals, have doubtless added 
many to the devoted band of china collectors 
in this country; and his book has a welcome 
waiting for it. It gives ample and accurate 
description of choice porcelains, including 
Staffordshire, Wedgwood, lustre, and other 
English pottery. ‘The outside is delightfully 
suggestive of the “Old Blue,” concerning 
which Mr. Moore discourses with knowledge, 
taste, and definiteness. The subject is so 
interesting in itself that one need not be a 
collector to enjoy the historical and biograph- 
ical information, the numerous anecdotes and 
the numberless illustrations of lovely shapes 
and curious patterns, while to one who wishes 
to own china intelligently such a book is 
not a luxury, but a necessity. 


THE TRIUMPH OF CoUNT OSTERMANN. By 
Graham Hope. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50.—This is a vivid picture of 
the conflict between the semi-barbaric con- 
ditions of the Russian court and the eager 
ideals that impelled Peter the Great and his 
prime minister Ostermann in their attempts 
to alter those conditions, and raise Russia 
to the rank of a leading nation. Oster- 
mann as a foreigner of peasant origin is 
long scorned by the princess wife to whom 
Peter has arbitrarily wedded him, but his 
triumph comes when, a statesman of un- 
stained honor, banished by Elizabeth to 
the snows of Siberia, the wife voluntarily 
shares his exile. Many stories of this period 
have been too brutal for gentler readers of 
softer times; but Mr. Hope spares painful 
details, while yet the corruption of the 
court is sufficiently indicated. 


LOVE THRIVES IN War. By Mary Cather- 
ine Crowley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—That love and war are the subjects 
of this romance is sufficiently evident by the 
title. It isa story of the War of 1812, with 
several characters and stirring incidents 
borrowed from the history of the times. 
There is rather more war than love in it, but 
the interest of the romance is sustained to 
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the end. Miss Crowley was born in Boston, 
and her father is a Harvard man; but she 
has lived for the last ten years in Detroit, 
where she has made herself familiar with 
the history that has served as the back- 
ground of her three romances, A Daughter 
of New France, The Heroine of the Strait, 
and the present novel, which is generally 
considered her best. 


‘THE REDFIELD’S SUCCESSION. 
B. Boone and Kenneth Brown. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—In this story 
of country life in Virginia there is good 
riding, hard drinking, some love-making, 
and a question of conscience. ‘The authors 
are brothers-in-law who collaborated in 
Eastover Court-house, a novel published a 
year or more ago, the scene of which prac- 
tically reappears in the new story. The 
contest concerning the succession is settled 
in a way hardly to be expected in real life, 
but quite in accordance with the intentions 
of the will which was meant to decide it. 
The story is worth reading, and, as a report 
of certain phases of life in the neighbor- 
hood of Charlottesville, Va., it is doubt- 
less as accurate as it is interesting. 


By Henry 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE SHANNON. By 
W. Albert Kickman. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.—It is 
adventure and rescue work of a new sort 
that give decided interest to this story of 
the winter ice-fields in the gulf of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘The great ice-crushing steamers 
of the north and the sturdy men who control 
them, risking their lives in the grinding 
ice and the tremendous solitudes of a frozen 
world, work well into a good romance. The 
heroine of the story matches her surround- 
ings, spirited, vigorous, clear-headed; and 
the book as a whole is well worth reading. 


THE DoWAGER COUNTESS AND THE AMER- 
IcAN Giry. By Lilian Bell. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This sequel 
of Sir John and the American girl tells of 
Edith’s experiences when she faces her 
English mother-in-law and the other mem- 
bers of his family. It is another example of 
the entertaining exaggeration with which 
Miss Bell has endowed her international 
stories; but it is less good than the earlier 
books, and would have gained immeasur- 
ably by restraint. Miss Bell ought to take 
her work more seriously. 


Miscellancous. 


L. C. Page & Co. publish a German folk- 
tale by Frederick Werden Panghorn. It is 
called The Silent Maid, and is the story of 
the strange bewitchment of a mysterious 
maiden, and how she came to love a mortal 
man, thereby gaining for herself a soul and 
a voice. It has the distinguishing qualities 
of such tales, and is dreamily poetic in style 
and not very original either in substance 
ortreatment. ($1). 
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Rudolph Baumbach’s short stories have 
been used for easy reading by students of 
German. They combine the advantages 
of interesting tales told with simplicity and 
grace. Hight of these imaginative stories 
have been translated by Helen B. Dole, 
and, under the title Tales from Wonderland, 
William S. M. Silber has adapted them for 
American children. Some of the stories 
have a meaning somewhat.beyond the under- 
standing of those for whom they are in- 
tended in this form; but the stories will not 
be less interesting on that account. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently 
added The Tempest to the number of Shake- 
speare plays already represented in the 
Riverside Literature Series. It is taken 
from the Riverside edition of which Grant 
White was the editor, and Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., has supplied an introduction 
and additional notes. The edition contains 
an account of the passages which the poet 
Keats marked in his own copy,—a real 
addition to the critical literature upon the 
play. Dr. Hale’s discussion on the condi- 
tions of the Elizabethan stage, given in the 
introduction, is illustrated with a repro- 
duction of the only drawing of the interior 
of an Elizabethan theatre known to exist, 
of which the original sketch was only re- 
cently discovered. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot for July 
38 a reprint of (a selection from) Andrew 
Lang’s “Lyrical Poems.’ ‘There is an un- 
favorable criticism of the bulk of Mr. Lang’s 
work implicit in Mr. Mosher’s brief intro- 
duction, where he writes that Mr. Lang’s 
poetry is a thing apart from the rest of his 
work, and the portion that will plead for 
him in the final audit of his literary labors. 
It is certainly difficult when a man does so 
much and so many things as Mr. Lang has 
done to conceive that he can do anything 
well. Even these lyrics have the vice of 
being that kind of literature which is dis- 
tinct from life; but we make an exception 
in favor, ‘Another Way”. and “Lost Love.” 
We find nothing here so good as Mr. Lang’s 
sonnet on ‘“The Odyssey,” and nothing so 
pleasant as the promise that we shall have 
a selection from his sonnets at some future 
time. 


The Magazines. 


Henry Litchfield West opens the cutrent 
number of the Forum with a review of 
American Politics, and A. Maurice Low 
the review of foreign affairs, Alexander 
D. Noyes, financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post, represents the department 
of finance, Henry Harrison Suplee that of 
applied science, H. W. Horwill recent liter- 
ature, : 
season. ‘Two special articles discuss 
spectively ‘‘How shall the College ‘ 
ulum be reconstructed?” and the recent 
trouble in Kishineff, the first by Ge 


+ 


and Henry ‘Tyrrell the dramatic 


-- 
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Trumbull Ladd, professor of philosophy at 
Yale University, and the other by Richard 
Gottheil, professor of Semitic languages 
at Columbia. 


An interesting article in the Pulgrim for 
July is ‘“‘The Color Line in Chicago,” by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. Lucia Ames Mead 
writes of “Homes among Gardens”; and 
there are stories by Celia Parker Woolley, 
Charlotte Porter, and a vigorous outcry 
by Myrtle Reed against those women who 
wear dressing-sacques at home,—a _ habit 
which she considers to be the root of all neg- 
ligence. 


The Southern Workman is a magazine 
which ought to be widely known and appre- 
ciated. Founded by Gen. Armstrong in 
1872, it has done good work in reporting 
work done at the Hampton Institute, and 
discussing soberly and carefully educational 
and sociological problems that affect the 
negro and Indian races. The July number 
includes among its list of writers the names 
of Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Emma Paddock ‘Telford, and R. S. 
Porter. 


In the Hibbert Journal for July the lead- 
ing article is by Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D., 
dean of Harvard Divinity School. It is a 
masterly discussion of “The Character of 
Jesus Christ.” ‘‘Are Indian Missions a Fail- 
ure?” This article is an answer by Rev. 
William Miller of Madras to Dr. Oldfield’s 
article in the last number of the /ournal, 
affirming that they were a failure. Dr. 
Miller claims that they have not failed to 
a greater extent than Christianity did at 
the same stage in its history. Wilfrid 
Ward discusses ‘“The Philosophy of Author- 
ity in Religion,” claiming that there is such 
a thing as authority,—-the authority of ex- 
perts, the consensus of the competent re- 
affirmed by the conscience of the individual, 
and more fully realized in the revelation 
imparted by Jesus Christ. Rev. W. F. 
Cobb, D.D., asks, ‘‘Do we believe in the 
Reformation?’ and answers in effect that 
~ he and others like him do believe in it, but 
that a large party in the Anglican Church 
does not. He thinks a decision must be 
made which will force the Church of England 
into a thoroughgoing trust in Protestantism 
which will be her salvation. ‘The Liberal 
Catholic Movement in England’ is treated 
by Philip Sidney, who holds that nine- 
tents of the Catholic priests of England are 
not in sympathy with the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, and are not likely heartily to 
accept it. P. S. Burrell affirms ‘““The Grow- 
ing Reluctance of Able Men to take Orders.” 
He believes this reluctance will increase, 
until the Church sweeps away all the accepted 
fictions, by virtue of which it is supposed 
that one may, without guilt, say that he 
believes what he does not believe, and prom- 
 ises to do what he does not intend to do. 
_ Prof. J. H. Poynting, under the title ““Phys- 
jeal Law and Life,” vigorously affirms his 
belief in a life which cannot be explained 
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by any reference to the nature and motion 
of atoms and molecules. Canon ‘TY. K. 
Cheyne makes a vigorous plea for a more 
thoroughgoing and scholarly attention to 
the “Pressing Needs of the Old ‘Testament 
Study.’”’ He holds that most of all we'need 
a thoroughly revised text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Dr. James Moffatt begins an article 
on “Zoroastrianism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity.” ‘The Purpose of Eusebius,’ by 
Walter R. Cassels, is an answer to some 
articles by Prof. Jannaris in the Contem- 
porary Review, concerning the testimony 
of Eusebius as to the use of the Gospels. 
The “Discussions” contain numerous an- 
swers to former articles. There are impor- 
tant book reviews. 


Literary Notes, 


There will be nine John Iuther Long 
stories in the book which the Century Com- 
pany will publish this fall. Some have 
already won ftiends from magazine publi- 
cation, Some will be read by the public 
for the first time in book form. 


Books Received. 


ij From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Following the Deer. By William J. Long. 
Boston. A Guide Book. By Edwin M. Bacon. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston. 
The Complete Works of Ra ph Waldo Emerson. 
tenary edition, Vols. i, ii, iii. 
From], O. Wright & Co., New York. 
Christ among the Cattle. By Frederick Rowland Marvin. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Mettle of the Pasture. By James Lane Allen. 
; From Harper Brothers, New York. 
The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Company. By 
Gilbert Holland Montague. §r1 net. 
From Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
A Little Book of Nature Thoughts. By Thomas Coke 
Watkins. 
h From]. M. Dent & Co., London. 
Studies in Theology. By J. Estlin Carpenter and P. H. 
Wicksteed. $2 net. 


Cen- 


$1.50. 


READY JULY Ist 


Royal 8vo, 216 pages. Number 4 of 


The Hibbert Journal 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 


Price 2s. 6d. net; 10s. per annum, post free 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOUR 


THE CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST. By 
Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard aren 

ARE INDIAN MISSIONS A FAILURE? By 
Rev. William Miller, C.I.E.,D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the Madras Christian College, Vice-Chancellor of 

the University of Madras. 

PHILOSOPHY OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION. 7 Wilfred Ward. 

DO WE BELIEVE IN THE REFORMA- 
TION? By Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., Rector of St. 
Ethelburea's, London. 

THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND. By Philip Sydney. 

THE GROWING RELUCTANCE OF ABLE 
MEN TO TAKE ORDERS. By P.S. Burrell, 


M.A. 

PHYSICAL LAW AND LIFE. By J. H. Poynt- 
ing, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Brolga. 

PRESSING NEED OF OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY. By Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

ZOROASTRIANISM AND PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 

THE PURPOSE OF EUSEBIUS. By Walter R. 


Cassels. 

DISCUSSIONS. By Rev. Prof. Alan Menzies, R. 
Hoernle, Rev. G. Calin, Rev. Prof. W. B. Smith 
Miss E A_ number o} 


ba ee os and G. T. Deas. 
SIGNED REVIEWS, and also a BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY of Recent Books and Articles in Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Periodicals. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 
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A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


‘THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’”’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — 

Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

_ ‘When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to skow God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. ... Yet listen! 
One sound comes always te the ear that is open. Itis the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,— do the duty nearest you!’ eep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and. Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and pone 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, ete. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


27% Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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The Company Face. 


Once on a time, in a far-away place, 
Lived a queer little girl with a company face; 
And no one outside of the family knew 
Of her every-day face, or supposed she had two. 
The change she could make with wondrous celerity, 
For practice had lent her surprising dexterity. 
But at last it chanced on an unlucky day 
(Or lucky, perhaps, I would much better say), 
To her dismal dismay and complete consternation 
She failed to complete the desired transformation ; 
And a caller, her teacher, Miss Agatha Mason, 
Surprised her with half of her company face on, 
And half of her every-day face peeping out, 
Showing one grimy tear track and half of a pout, 
Contrasting amazingly with the sweet smile 
That shone on her company side all the while. 
The caller no sooner had hurried away 
Than up to her room the girl flew in dismay, 
And, after a night spent in solemn reflection 
On the folly of features that won’t bear inspection, 
She came down to breakfast, and walked to her place, 
Calm, sweet, and serene, with her company face. 
Thenceforward she wore it, day out and day in, 
Until you really might think ’twould be worn very thin ; 
But, strange to relate, it grew more bright and gay, 
And her relatives think ’twas a red-letter day, 
When the greatly astonished Miss Agatha Mason 
Surprised her with half of her company face on, 

— Selected. 


Janet’s Automobile Party. 


Margaret and Hilda and Rose and Caro- 
line were coming to spend the afternoon with 
Janet. ‘The five girls had played together 
at Lyndenport all summer, and had become 
good friends. ‘The expectant hostess was 
in a brown study. 

“T want this to be the best of all the parties 
we have had,” she explained to Uncle Jack. 
“Next week Margaret is going home, and 
Rose; and Hilda doesn’t know how long 
they will stay. It will probably be the 
last of the ‘season.’ Father says he’ll take 
us ott sailing; but Rose is always seasick, 
so that will not do. Mother says, wouldn’t 
a clambake on the shore be nice; and it 
would, only it’s not new.” 

It was not without reason that Janet 
chose Uncle Jack for her confidant. He 
' always had some delightful idea, and was 
ready to help carry it out. Some people 
averred that he “‘spoiled”’ his niece. 

The ‘spoiler’ looked: meditative. ‘‘Now 
there’s my automobile eating it’s head off 
in the stable,’ he remarked thoughtfully, 

“Oh!” said Janet. 

“And my physician prescribed out-of- 
door exercise for me.” 

“You're looking a little pale,’ condoled 
his crafty niece. Then she threw herself 
upon him with a hug. “You’re a dear!’ 
she asserted. 

The next afternoon Rose and Margaret 
and Caroline were squeezed into the back 
seat of Uncle Jack’s automobile. It was 
a tight fit; but ‘‘it’s all the better,” they 
voted, ‘‘for we haven’t room to. tumble out.” 
Hilda and Janet were on the front seat with 
Unele Jack. 

“We'll be back in about an hour,’ he 
said when they started out ‘There isn’t 
very much power left in the storage batter- 
ies; but I suppose you'll not mind if it gives 
out, and we have to come home afoot ?” 
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The girls had no clear idea concerning 
“storage batteries,’ but they declared they 
were willing to risk the walk. 

First they rode about the village, and 
proudly waved to all their friends,—for 
were they not riding in the only automobile 
at the port?—and then they started toward 
Lahant. 

“We'll go over and see what their soda 
is like in Lahant,” said Uncle Jack, ‘and, 
if it isn’t as good as we could get here, we’ll 
sue the town for damages.’’ 

But the druggist of Lahant brought no 
such disgrace upon his townsmen. ‘The 
soda was not judged, because it was not 
tasted—at least not that day. 

The automobile whizzed along the coun- 
try road, going faster and faster, till the 
girls squealed with delight. But Janet 
noticed that they passed the Lahant road 
without turning into it. She was sitting 
next to Uncle Jack; and, when she looked 
up at his face, she saw that something was 
going wrong. 

“Oh!” she gasped under her breath. 

Uncle Jack gave her a quick glance. 
“Steady, Janet,’’ he said in a low tone. 
Then to the others: “If any young lady 
sees a policeman coming to arrest us for 
running too fast, will she please tell me, so 
we can stop for him to catch up,” But 
Janet knew that, policeman or no_ police- 
man, he could not stop the automobile: it 
was running away! 

The other girls had been growing a little 
frightened at the high rate of speed, but at 
Uncle Jack’s light tone they laughed and 
clung to each other. Janet held tight to 
Hilda’s hand, and said not a word. She 
was thinking, ““When a horse runs away, 
you mustn’t grasp the driver’s arm, because 
he needs it himself; and I guess Uncle Jack 
needs his as bad as a driver would.” 

The road stretched out in front of them 
smooth and broad, and there was not a team 
in sight. Straight ahead was a long, grad- 
ual upward slope. ‘You can stop a runa- 
way horse going up a hill, and perhaps an 
automobile knows as much as a horse,” 
thought Janet. 

And this particular automobile did. There 
was not power enough in the batteries to 
carry the machine more than half-way up 
the hill. Its speed gradually decreased ; 
and, when it came to a full stop, Uncle Jack 
jumped out, and swung the girls out, too. 

“End of the line. Change cars for all 
points farther on,” he called out. “If I am 
not much mistaken,’ he added, ‘‘this is 
Mr. Grant’s farm, and I Shouldn’t wonder 
if we could find a hayrick here to carry us 
home.” : 

Laughing and chattering and exclaiming 
the girls hurried up to the farmhouse where 
Mrs. Grant welcomed them cordially, ‘They 
sat down under the trees, and regaled them- 
selves with cookies and glasses of milk 


fided to Janet, while Uncle Jack and Mr. 
Grant went to see about a team. 
Half an hour later the girls heard Uncle 
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Jack’s voice calling, “All aboard for Lynden- 
port!’ They walked out to the road, ex- 
pecting to see the hayrick of which he had 
spoken; but instead they found a vehicle 
the sight of which sent them into gales of 
laughter. The two men had hitched a pair 
of farm horses on in front of the automobile. 
Uncle Jack had mended the brake that had 
caused the trouble, and was ready to start 
back. 

“They are gentle horses,’ Mr. Grant said, 
“and they’ll haul an automobile as carefully 
as they would a mowing machine or any 
other kind of a machine.” ‘Then he laughed 
at the funny sight. 

The horses were as good as he had said. 
They trotted along as if they had drawn 
automobiles all their lives, and the girls 
were not sure but the return journey was 
more fun than the outward bound, Every- 
‘one they met stopped to laugh at them, and 
people came to the windows of the houses 
along the road to see them go by. When 
they reached Lyndenport the cottagers 
laughed most of all. 

The girls had a long story to tell when 
they reached their homes that night; but 
they omitted the most exciting part, for 
not one of them except Janet knew that, 
when they went so fast, the machine had 
been really running away. At Janet’s 
home Uncle Jack told that part of the story, 
and he added some remarks about a cer- 
tain brave little girl that made Janet’s father 
and mother look very proud, and made Janet 
herself hide her face on his shoulder.— Mary 
Alden Hopkins, in the Congregationalist 


The Autograph Nest. 


“Now I’m‘teady. Bring out the writing- 
desk. I believe my indelible ink’s in it,” 
said Aunt Mary, mysteriously, as she bent 
over her work-basket for a small roll of 
strong white linen. 

“But—but before we begin,’’—Dorothy’s 
voice betrayed unusual curiosity,—“ please, 
auntie, tell what you’re going to make.”’ 

That morning at breakfast Aunt Mary 
said as soon as she got her work done, she 
and Dorothy would assist some little strangers 
—she had noticed, while opening the doors 
and windows for the bright morning air, 
that they were just setting to work—in 
their home-making task. 

“Is it to be ink pictures?” asked Dorothy. 

“No,” replied Aunt Mary. “Just wait, 
and ’twill be all the more interesting. Bring 
the writing-desk and scissors ”’ 

Aunt Mary took her lap-board and roll of 
linen out on the wide veranda. 

‘‘Hope this will be as good as Aunt Mary’s 
other secrets,’ thought Dorothy, sitting 
down beside her aunt. 

Aunt Mary cut the linen into small, nar- 
row pieces, leaving attached to each a bit 


of string that looked ever so much like a — 
“thicker than hotel cream,” as Hilda con- tiny tail. " 


‘‘Now, what are the names of your very 
best friends?” 


Dorothy thought a moment. ue 


a 


« 


——————  —— 
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“Papa, mamma,—they’re the best,—and 
you.” 

“Perhaps we'd better use another name, 
too.” Aunt Mary wrote very carefully on 
three of the little linen slips: ‘Papa Mason,” 
“Mamma Mason,” ‘Aunt Mary.” 

“Now we want some other names,— 
those of your little friends.” 

“Cousin Beth—that’s one; and—and, oh, 
Willte Baxter, Alice Kilgore, and—and Annie 
Stanley.” 

Aunt Mary wrote each name on a sepa- 
rate piece of linen, 

“Now I think the little builders are ready,” 
said Aunt Mary, cautiously pointing to Mr. 
and Mrs. Oriole, who were just flying into 
the tall elm on the Masons’ broad lawn, with 
their bills full of wool. 

“Oh, and are these for them?” exclaimed 
Dorothy. ‘I —I thought”— 

“They were for something else?” inter- 
rupted Aunt Mary. ‘No, they are for their 
nest.’”” And Aunt Mary took the little slips, 
and carefully scattered them over the well- 
trimmed hedge, where the birds could see 
them in their search for building material. 

Presently, while Aunt Mary and Dorothy 
were watching from the veranda, Mr. Oriole 
hopped near a tempting piece of linen, and 
began eyeing it critically. 

“He’s trying to read the name,” whis- 
pered Dorothy, delighted. ‘Is that what 
you wrote them for?” 

“No: there—look!” 

And away flew Mr. Oriole with the slip 
of linen on which was written ‘‘ Papa Mason.” 

Soon Mrs. Oriole carried a piece into the 
elm. This was ‘Cousin Beth.” 

“Is—is this all?” asked Dorothy, as Aunt 
Mary closed the writing-desk. 

“No, but we’ll have to wait for the rest 
till the little birds are hatched and grown.” 

During the weeks that followed, Dorothy 
patiently waited, till one morning in mid- 
summer Aunt Mary said she guessed she 
could send Joe—Joe was the stable boy— 
into the tree for the nest. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Dorothy in delight, as 
Joe handed it to her. ‘‘Won’t they be sur- 
prised;—papa, mamma, Cousin Beth, and 
all?” 

For there were the little linen slips, stick- 
ing out all around the nest, with the names 
of Dorothy’s friends plainly to be seen, 
written in indelible ink. 

“T—I didn’t know that’s what ’twas 
going to be!”’ exclaimed Dorothy, gaily . 

“And it is worth waiting for?” asked 
Aunt Mary, her eyes twinkling. 

““I—I guess it is,—for an autograph nest! 
Won't Cousin Beth be surprised!”—A. F. 
Caldwell, in Sunday School Times. 


‘A Good Kind. 
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nodded in his chair till he had almost nodded 
himself to sleep. But he heard what they 
said, and in his little heart he thanked 
grandma for the way she stood up for him. 

And wasn’t he bright thenext day? And 
didn’t Sara Jane laugh at his merry pranks 
until she held her sides? ‘ 

“Bingo’s cross,” said Mordecai. 

“He’s just hungry,” said grandma. ‘We 
have such early breakfasts here on the farm, 
and of course he’s hungry long before dinner- 
time. Step into the dairy, Mordecai, and 
get him a good drink of milk.” 

Bingo told Sister Laura about it when he 
went back from the fresh green farm to the 
great hot city. 

“Such good grandmothers as they do 
have in the country!” said Bingo.—Mary 
Elizabeth Stone, in Youth's Companion. 


A Story of Two Parrots. 


Grandpa Jenks’s farm, where Flo and 
Harry were visiting, was not far from New 
York City. One morning Grandpa Jenks 
said, “Harry, to-day we’ll take Frolic to 
see a parrot that is smart enough to earn 
his own living.” 

“Where shall we find such a parrot?’ 
cried Harry. 

“Every day, on the New York, side of 
the ferry, I pass a place where a parrot does 
a thriving business,’ was Grandpa Jenks’s 
reply. 

After dinner grandpa and Flo and Harry 
and Frolic went over the ferry into New 
York, and there, near the ferry, almost at 
once the children noticed a throng of men 
and boys around a little booth at a street 
corner, and all seemed to be watching some- 
thing curious and amusing. As they drew 
nearer they saw that the booth was a news- 
stand,—a news-stand that appeared to be 
tended only by a fine green parrot. 

The green parrot walked about over the 
piles of newspapers, calling out: ‘‘Paper, 
sir? Paper? Extra Sun?” 

Grandpa Jenks and his young people 
stopped to look on. Every few moments 
some man would come up, take a paper, 
and toss two cents into a little box upon 
which the green parrot kept an eye all the 
while. At such times the bird stopped, 
nodded his head, and said, ‘“Thankee.”’ 
Then he began shouting again, “Paper? 
Extra Sun?” 

“Ts it possible that the parrot keeps the 
stand alone?” cried Harry. ‘‘Suppose some- 
body should cheat him by taking more than 
one newspaper without paying for them, how 
would he know ?” 

“No one better try it,” answered grandpa. 
“Once a boy tried to steal two Telegrams; 
but the parrot pounced upon him, and 
gave him such a pecking and mauling that 
he was glad to drop them. But of course the 
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Grandpa gave Frolic some pennies, and 
pointed to the two piles of paper to show 
that he wanted one of each. Frolic knew 
how to buy things. Besides, he had. been 
observing the scene closely. He flew from 
Harry’s shoulder to the stand, in his blue 
cloak and cap, and hopped along on one leg 
holding the money tightly clasped in his 
other claw. 

The parrot newsdealer was very much 
surprised to see his queer customer, and 
was on the point of driving him off. But, 
when he saw the other parrot gravely drop 
the pennies into the box just as all his patrons 
did, he smoothed down his feathers again, 
and said “Thankee,” as usual, while Frolic 
dragged away a paper from each pile in his 
beak. 

Harry and Frolic were talking now with 
the boy, who told them the bird’s name 
was Ned, and Frolic thought he would be 
friendly, too. “How do you do?” he called 
out politely. The other bird looked him 
over sharply, and then croaked out: “No 
time to chat! You clear out! Paper, sir? 
Extra Sun? Telegram?” 

Presently a messenger boy stopped to 
watch the droll newsdealer. Ned’s bright 
eyes always saw whatever was going on. 
As soon as he-caught sight of the boy’s uni- 
form, he screamed: ‘Hi, Buttons, hurry 
along! No idling here!” 

“Oh, please!’ put in Frolic. 

Ned cocked his eye at him. ‘‘You clear 
out!’ he croaked, ‘Then, turning to the 
messenger boy again, he remarked: ‘‘Come, 
hurry along! Hurry along!’ till the little 
fellow had to go.—-Little Men and Women. 


An Industrious Magpie. 


Recently a South Australian telegraph 
line was seriously interfered with by a magpie. 
For some time the line worked badly, and 
at last a telegraph operator was sent to ex- 
amine the wires. After searching for a few 
miles, the clerk found at the top of one of 
the posts a magpie’s nest, most ingeniously 
constructed. The bird had wrenched away 
with its beak the wire which bound the line 
to the insulator, and, after twisting the wire 
in a suitable position, built its home there, 
Considering that it is impossible for any- 
body to unbind the wire without the use of 
pliers, the magpie’s industry and persever- 
ance may be admired. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 


; “Bingo’s a stupid boy,” said Sara Jane. 
“Bingo’s tired,” said grandma. “He 
ought to have been in bed at eight o’clock, 
_ and here it’s half-past nine. He’ll be bright 
enough when he’s had his sleep out. Put 
him to bed.” 

4 ‘o was tired. And he had nodded and 


parrot hasa partner, Don’t you see him?’ 

In the rear of the booth there was a lad 
about Harry’s age. He had nothing to do, 
however, but to watch the papers and the 
box, and to come forward and make change 
now and then. 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. Adlgrocers and druggists, 
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Life’s a Dream Worth Dreaming. 
The ways are green with the gladdening sheen 
Of the young year’s fairest daughter. 
O the shadows that fleet o’er the springing wheat ! 
O the magic of running water ! 
The spirit of spring is in everything, 
The banners of spring are streaming ; 
We march to a tune from the fifes of June, 
And life’s a dream worth dreaming. 


What Nature has writ with her lusty wit 
Is worded so wisely and kindly 

That whoever is dipped in her manuscript 
Must up and follow her blindly. 

Now the summer prime is her blithest rhyme 
In the being and the seeming, 

And they that have heard the overword 
Know life’s a dream worth dreaming. 


— William E. Henley. 


The Convention of Teachers. 


“Ha! they are gone! 
Yet feel you no delight 
From the past sweetness? 
As the bare green hill, 
When some soft cloud vanishes into rain, 
Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To the unpavilioned sky! 
Even whilst we speak 


New notes arise. What is that awful 


sound ?” 


These lines from Shelley’s ‘““Prometheus’’ 
describe faithfully enough the departure 
from Boston of the Teachers’ Convention. 
We have the fresh sweet drops lighting upon 
the grass with unpavilioned sky above, and 
at the same moment new notes arise while 
we speak. . 

The assembly of so many intelligent 
persons, almost all of whom are eager in 
their profession, has certainly given impulse 
to our whole community. It shows the 
importance of the great enterprise for which 
such lavish expenditure is made. If it 
reveals a failure of the machinery, so much 
the better. If on any side it lends encour- 
agement for the improvement of the schools, 
that is better yet. I cited in this column, a 
fortnight ago, Freeman Clarke’s wise re- 
mark on all such conventions. ‘They deceive 
the people who join in them, because, while 
they are speaking and listening, they forget 
the world outside of themselves. This 
world, alas! is sometimes as indifferent to 
what they say as if they had been chirping 
crickets or doleful whip-poor-wills. But 
they encourage each other. That is good. 
And, as the poor sister of charity goes about 
her business in a plague-stricken hospital, 
with more confidence because she knows that 
the Church is behind her, the queen of the 
district school in a California valley may 
well return to her lonely work with new 
vigor, because with her eyes she has seen and 
with her ears heard the evidences of union 
of hundreds of thousands of persons in such 
work as she is to attempt. 

It is not necessary to say that in the thou- 
sands of addresses made by different teachers 
there was much nonsense. Men and women 
look through their own keyholes, and do 
not always get a panorama of the world or 
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its necessities. But the snap-shot of the 
smallest Kodak reveals something, even 
though the light be not the best or the mo- 
ment chosen the most fortunate. 

The great volume which will be printed, 
containing the various addresses and reso- 
lutions, will be a dreary volume for the com- 
positor who sets the type and the proof- 
reader who is compelled to read it. But 
these are all who will be compelled to read 
it, and the rest of us will rely on a good index. 
We shall read, as Abraham Lincoln said so 
wisely, what we want to read, and the rest 
will go to its own place. The paper indus- 
try will be encouraged: the compositors’ 
families will have jam with their bread and 
butter at supper. Many acres of beautiful 
forest will be destroyed to make the paper, 
but we will still hope that this partial evil 
may be absorbed in universal good. 

It is pathetic, but it is also useful to see 
how the average reporter is swept away by 
the ‘‘consentaneous’’ tone which is indicated 
by the storm of applause. In an audience 
largely composed of underpaid teachers a 
spirited lady got through by a strong vote 
some resolutions which stated that they 
ought to have more pay. ‘This success of 
her rhetoric was signalized in the head-lines 
of a journal as a great victory which she 
had achieved. Let us hope that it may be 
so. Let us hope that district committees in 
Western Arkansas read with a shudder that 
persons assembled in the Mechanics’ Hall 
think they ought to pay more to the young 
lady who was teaching their children how 
imany legs a brown thrush has. But do 
not let us deceive ourselves into expecting 
too much from such victories. 

There is a certain professionl etiquette 
highly to be respected which makes one 
teacher dislike to find fault with the work of 
another teacher. By a similar professional 
etiquette it becomes, as it should, very hard 
to induce one doctor to say on the witness 
stand that another doctor was mistaken in 
his diagnosis or his treatment. 

It is probably for this reason that in this 
convention we find almost no criticism, 
either favorable or unfavorable, of what has 
really been done by the kindergarten in the 
business of making manly men and womanly 
wonien. We hear a good deal about how 
the children like the kindergarten, and how 
mothers like to see it going on, and how the 
teachers themselves like to see the children 
enjoy life at the time when life is so exub- 
erant. 

All the same, the kindergarten. teacher 
ought to know that one who sees much of 
teachers in the “secondary schools,’ so 
called,—that is, in high schools and acad- 
emies,—often hears the suggestion that 
kindergarten children do not know what 
work is. It is even suggested that they 
get an impression that all life is play, that 
they are to study if they want to study, but 
are not to study if study is not congenial. 

Now, in hard English the truth is that 
neither man nor woman is worth two straws 
if he does not know how to work, if he 
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does not know how to appear at a place 
at five o’clock in the morning if it is neces- 
sary, and to do the duty which comes next 
his hand in that place. This duty may be 
a very disagreeable duty. 

There are, therefore, still old-fashioned 
people, who are undoubtedly mistaken, who 
think that it is better for a boy to sit on a 
slab which has never been planed, in a log 
school-house, with the knowledge that the 
school will end after six weeks, and that it 
may be his last chance to learn anything, 
than it is for the same boy to be wafted to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease. In this 
opinion of the aged there is a certain wreck 
of asceticism of Puritan times. 

There is, at the same time, hidden a cer- 
tain element like radium of everlasting 
truth. For one I should have been bet- 
ter pleased in what I have seen and heard 
of the Educational Convention had it ree- 
ognized more distinctly than it seems to 
have done this fundamental necessity of 
Duty as the first thing and the second thing 
and the last thing. Those persons who did 
refer to it told us once and again that the 
inculcation of this fundamental principle 
belonged to the pulpit, and not to the schools. 
This may be so. All the same, this business 
is fundamental, and the teachers of the com- 
mon schools will be apt to find that in pro- 
portion as they recognize it as fundamental 
will their efforts be prized by the people to 
whom they are responsible. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


It is said that a British band was some- 
where “struggling through the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’” Most of us have heard large 
meetings of Americans ‘struggle through” 
itin the same way. If the British band had 
been told to play ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven,” 
they would perhaps have known where to 
find the music. 

Mr. Key’s celebrated song was written 
to the music of what was a popular air in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The words can hardly be called national or 
patriotic. 

ES Ws: aoe ah in heaven, as he sat in high 
A fevenone of harmony sent a petition 
That he their inspirer and patron would be, 
And this answer returned from the jolly old 

Grecian: 

“Pipe, fiddle, and flute shall no longer be 

mute. 

I iit eee you my name and inspire you to 

oot, 
And also will teach you like me to combine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s wine.” 


Every Land a Palestine. 
Since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 


tinue as they were from the beginning of crea- 


tion. The universe open to the eye to-day 
looks as it did a thousand years ago; and the 
morning hymn of Milton does but tell the 
beauty with which our own familiar st 
dressed the earliest fields and gardens o 
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mine, upon the roadside or the margin of the 
sea, in the bursting seed or opening flower, i in 
the day-duty and the night-musing, in the 
genial laugh and secret grief, in the procession 
of life, ever entering afresh and solemnly pass- 
ing by and dropping off,—I do not think we 
should discern him any more on the grass 
of Eden or beneath the moonlight of Geth- 
semane,— James Martineau. 


California. 


It is a long time since I have written you 
about our work on the Pacific coast. There 
is little to be said that is remarkable, but 
I take it that your readers will be interested 
in Unitarian work anywhere. Our twenty- 
six churches are, on the whole, prosperous. 
We have only two vacant pulpits, one in 
_ Great Falls, Mont., and the other in Boise, 
Ida. The year just closed has been marked 
by rather more than usual interest. The 
older churches around the bay, five in num- 
ber, have been well attended, and perhaps 
better attended than ever before. The new 
churches in the department—namely, Santa 
Cruz, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Hood River, Port 
Angeles, and Butte—are steadily gathering 
strength; and the revival of work at Red- 
lands promises to be successful. 

The Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, which was held this year at 
Seattle, was one of unusual interest, and 
more largely attended than any since I have 
been in the department. Local conferences 
have been established during the past year, 
three in number,—Northern, Central, and 
Southern Pacific conferences. 

The department headquarters in San 
Francisco has enlarged its work, and is 
doing most excellent service under the de- 
voted care of Mrs. Mary B. Presson, an ex- 
perienced worker, long connected with the 
efficient activities of the First Church of 
San Francisco. These headquarters may 
be useful to our visiting friends from the 
East, who will be cordially welcomed. In- 
formation concerning the city, which may 
be desired by visitors, will be cheerfully 
furnished. ‘The business of headquarters 
has grown to much greater proportions than 
ever before. 

FiGenerally speaking, the interest in our 
denominational activities has perceptibly 
increased. ‘The churches are gradually draw- 
ing together in various ways. The finan- 
 eial conditions have steadily improved, and 
the indebtedness of the churches is fast 
diminishing; in fact, it has well-nigh dis- 
. appeared. Only seven churches have any 
” indebtedness on their property, and most 
this is on two churches. A few sinall 
q balances due the Loan Fund represents the 
whole amount on the other five churches. 
- Th se will soon be paid. 
Several places have been selected for new 
=o 
next year. Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., 
| of work in Oregon and 
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work in his district next year, which promise 
well. 

It is gratifying to report that the churches 
that have been aided in past years are rapidly 
outgrowing the need for such aid, and it is 
expected that we shall soon be able to devote 
such appropriations as may be available 
to new work. 

There is need now for assistance to build 
a new church for our society in Seattle. 
This appeals to the denomination strongly, 
for this reason: Seattle is the coming city 
of the North-west. Its importance to our 
work as a denomination is, in a sense, inde- 
pendent of the direct interest of our society 
located there. That society can undoubtedly 
build a church, sufficient for their own 
purposes, as they are to-day. ‘They are not 
asking for aid, because they cannot help 
theniselves, but because they wish to build 
a building that will reflect credit upon our 
naine, and provide for the growth that surely 
awaits us in that growing city, if we can 
demonstrate our interest in such work by 
building a church building worthy of such 
a city. This enterprise is surely worthy 
the attention of Unitarians everywhere. 

Remembering my own impressions of the 
West, before I knew it by association, I 
would like to say for the benefit of those 
who may possibly feel as I once did about it, 
that, after three years’ intimate acquaint- 
ance with the work here, I am bound to 
say that the church life and work in this 
department does not differ materially from 
that in the Eastern churches. The terms 
“radical” and ‘“‘conservative” are practically 
unkmown here, and they can neither of them 
be used to describe fairly our churches. 
They are just Unitarian churches, with all 
the freedom that name really indicates. 
In other words, our churches are strictly 
Congregational in both spirit and form, 
each one managing its affairs in its own way. 
Liberty is plentiful enough to go round. 
Old issues are dead, and no one seems dis- 
posed to call them back to life. Our word 
is welcomed wherever it is spoken. Con- 
ditions favor us greatly, and we ought to 
become a power for religion throughout this 
vast domain. GEorGE W. STONE, 

Field Secretary A. U. A. 


San Francisco, CAL. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Il. 

The summer meetings on the Isles of 
Shoals have a distinct character of their 
own to those who come down for the en- 
tire week, and especially to those who come 
back year after year. Their great charm, 
apart from that of the place itself, is in 
the spirit of comradeship which apparently 
gains yearly in significance, and is likely 
to bring people back as if they had drank 
together from the fountains of Trevi. This 
season there has been no definite, cumu- 
lative plan of thought, such as has been 
sometimes pursued. ‘Let each speaker 
bring his best message, adapted to the 
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time and place,’ said the committee; and 
thus science, art, personal reminiscence, 
history, denominational ethics, and Bib- 
lical criticism have claimed our thoughts 
in turn, and each has received its own 
welcome and appreciative attention. The 
religious meetings have been as numerous 
‘and as characteristic as in former years, 
including the full services of Sunday 
mornings and evenings, the devotional 
morning gatherings of each day, held in 
the little meeting-house overlooking the 
sea, and the simple good-night service by 
candle-light that closed each day. On 
account of the keen winds and the storm 
of last Saturday and Sunday, the sunset 
services have not held their accustomed 
place. Nevertheless, we have had for the 
most part wonderfully fine weather, only 
accentuated by one gray day, which had 
the grace of restfulness if not the usual 
brilliancy of atmospheric effect. The storm 
with which the week. ended was not great 
enough to reproduce the memorable expe- 
riences of 1897, but gave us an abiding 
vision of triumphant billows rising higher 
and higher in wonderful pale-green curves, 
only to be broken into tossing Niagaras of 
whitest spray. 

This has been a week to which the young 
people have contributed more than ever 
before, first, by their numbers, much in- 
creased from last year; secondly, by the 
excellence of that part of the programme 
for which they were directly responsible; 
and, third, by the impulse which they gave 
to good fellowship and mirth. In this 
they were aided and abetted in every way 
by Dr. Calthrop, who must have received 
his reward in their unaffected admiration 
and insistent claim of him as one of them. 

The religious services which began the 
week have already been mentioned in the 
Christian Register. On Monday the lead- 
ing address of the day was made by Rev. 
Wilson Fritch of Attleboro, minister of the 
Pilgrim Independent Church of that city, 
who has himself joined the Unitarian 
fellowship. His subject was ‘Science and 
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HALF-SEASON SALE 
SUMMER GOODS 

WE HOLD THIS HALF-SEASON 
SALE OF SUMMER GOODS JUST 
PREVIOUS TO OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
STOCK-TAKING. WE ARE CLOSING 
OUT ALL SMALL LOTS IN MEN’S, 
YOUTHS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTH- 
ING, LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS 
AND COATS, UNDERWBAR, NEGLI- 
GEES, GLOVES AND HOSIERY, ALSO 
FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, AND 
SHOES, FOR BOTH SEXES, AT 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS FROM 
REGULAR PRICES. 


PLEASE NOTE. 


The term “ Half Season” was originated by us as a 
trade name in connection with our business, and is uni- 
versally recognized as the period to buy at exceptionally 
low prices. 


A. SHUMAN, & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER 
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Art as the Means of Grace,” in which he 
developed consistently the thesis that, 
considering science as the search for truth 
and art as the expression of beauty, they 
are the only roads open to man for the ap- 
prehension of nature and of God. Sci- 
ence has compelled ecclesiasticism to the 
recognition of human brotherhood, and 
the essential of beauty is spirit. The test 
of every church and church service is, 
Does it teach truth and inspire beauty? 
If it does both, it is very successful; if it 
does either, it is fairly successful; if it does 
neither, it is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and has no excuse for being. Ever more 
and more the Church is calling science and 
art into service, but she is not yet suffi- 
ciently emancipated from names and times 
and places to desire only truth and beauty. 

On Tuesday Rev. Bradley Gilman of 
Springfield and Rey. Calvin Stebbins of 
Framingham were the speakers. ‘The former 
urged the establishment of farm colonies 
as a measure of social relief, with the same 
ability and persuasiveness that belong to 
his book, “‘Back to the Soil,” and the arti- 
ele on that subject which he wrote not long 
ago for the Christian Register. The ad- 
dress of Mr. Stebbins commemorated the 
centennial of the purchase of Louisiana,— 
an event more influential over the desti- 
nies of our nation that any other in our his- 
tory, excepting only the war of the Revo- 
lution, the formation of the Constitution, 
and the struggle for the Union, while it 
gave added significance to these also. The 
address was a clear and graphic account of 
the conditions which preceded and the 
influences which led up to this purchase, 
the largest transaction in real estate which 
the world has ever known. He closed 
with a stirring description of the scene 
when the French flag at New Orleans slowly 
fluttered down for the last time in this 
country as denoting possession, and the 
banner of the stars and stripes rose to its 
proper place. 

Wednesday was the great day of the 
young people, and they assembled in un- 
expected numbers. Rev. George H. Reed 
conducted the morning service. A little 
later in the morning Mr. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Harvard Divinity School 
gave his reasons for believing that Unita- 
rianism is a religion suited to the needs of 
young people of to-day, taking it from the 
view of young people themselves. First, 
they are natural optimists, and believe 
strongly in the goodness of human life; 
second, they are being taught to base their 
lives on common sense, and need a relig- 
ion that is in harmony with all science and 
founded on the integrity of human reason; 
fiscally, young people who are brought up 
in the clear air of American democracy 
are likely to believe in man’s ability to use 
the same democratic principles in the 
management of church affairs, and they 
become individualists in religious experi- 
ence. That the prophecy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who said that in another genera- 
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tion every young man in America would 
be a Unitarian, had not been fulfilled was 
due not to a miscomprehension of the spirit 
of American manhood nor to the fact that 
Unitarianism was even then rather a move- 
ment or atmosphere than an institution, 
but because as organized it had been un- 
equal to the task plainly set before it, and 
had left to other churches the charge of 
receiving the young men and women who 
crowded into the cities in the middle years 
of the last century. Mr. Holmes was sec- 
onded by the vice-president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, who spoke of 
“The Relation t6 the Elemert of Worship.” 
In the evening Rev. A. P. Reccord of New- 
port, R.I., gave a response to the earnest 
addresses of the morning which had ex- 
pressed the young people’s view of their 
own work, and told them what was to be 
expected of them. He pleaded with force 
and not a little humor for denominational 
loyalty, and outlined some of the ways in 
which this may be made evident. 

‘On Thursday morning’ we had, instead 
of the comparison between ancient and 
modern astronomy which Dr. Calthrop 
had thought of giving, a few yards of his 
reminiscences. He told us that they al- 
ways come by the yard. Some of his sto- 
ries about early days in England and his 
first years in America may find place later 
in the Christian Register. On Saturday 
afternoon a special reception was given 
to him by the ladies of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association, who were not satisfied 
with the generous measure they had already 
received and begged for a yard or two more, 
which was graciously allowed. In the 
evening all the Oceanics went over to Apple- 
dore to hear Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s illustrated 
lecture on “The Genealogy of the New 
England Meeting-house.” Dr. Eliot was 
warmly applauded as he showed how the 
colonial churches express the true relig- 
ious spirit of free and democratic America, 
deriving nothing from the medixval insti- 
tutions which are anachronisms in the 
practical life of to-day. 

The lecture on “The Witness to the New 
Testament in the Earliest Christian Litera- 
ture,” which was given on Friday morn- 
ing by Rev. Edward C. Moore, D.D., of 
the Harvard Divinity School, touched on 
those writings of the first and second cen- 
tury which belong to the type of those 
afterward admitted into the canon of the 
New ‘Testament. He showed how the 
literature which has had tremendous in- 
fluence in inspiring the life and shaping 
the course of Christianity, did not exist 
then as a fixed collection, nor was it in- 
vested with the peculiar authority it after- 
ward assumed. Nevertheless, there is a 
central inspiration in these writings, of 
which the outward condition is nearness 
to the Christ. In general substance this 
was one of the Lowell lectures of last win- 
ter, which we hope to see soon in book form, 
and which have already added much to 
common intelligence on these subjects. 
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Prof. Schmidt’s talk about “Emerson 
as a Prophet”? was an admirable study of 
the greatest debt we owe to Emerson, dis- 
criminating, comprehensive, and logical. 
It was an addition to the Emerson studies 
of the month which one is glad not to have 
missed, 

Too small space is left to speak of the 
other meetings which have contributed 
their full share to the value of the week as 
a whole. On the closing Sunday full re- 
ligious services were held on both islands, 
and Rev. C. B, Elder of Keene preached 
on Appledore and Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
on Star. One morning Rev. William H. 
Fish talked about religious conditions in 
Salt Lake City, and interested many in the 
needs of the church there. While no formal 
appeal was made in its behalf to the Associa- 
tion, a spontaneous desire to help material- 
ized in the contributions collected by Mrs. 
George H. Young of Dedham, which amounted 
to about $150. ‘The quartet of the First 
Parish Church in Brighton furnished music 
through the week, which was thoroughly 
enjoyed and much appreciated; and one 
evening they gave a delightful concert. 
Miss Bragg of Lowell held an evening of 
story-telling, and we held our breath as we 
listened. She was especially good in such 
child stories as those of Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, some of which have appeared in 
these columns. BR. E. M. 


Salt Lake City. 


In behalf of the First Unitarian Society 
of Salt Lake City, I wish to thank the visitors 
at the Isles of Shoals who contributed so 
willingly last week to our Church Building 
Fund, and also to express gratitude to the 
energetic ladies, Mrs. George H. Young, 
Mrs. Benjamin Fisher, Miss Darling, and 
Miss Mann, through whose unsolicited ef- 
forts the subscriptions were in the main 
secured. The total amount is $153.65, 
nearly all of which has been paid, and will 
be forwarded at once to the treasurer of 
the society. It will give substantial aid 
and encouragement to our cause. 

But before our very modest building can 
be completed in accordance with the plans 
of the architect and the immediate and 
pressing needs of the church, it will be neces- 
sary to raise between $3,000 and $4,000 
more. The lot is bought and paid for, and 
we have about $1,000 in hand or in sight 
besides the promise of $5,000 from the 
Church Building Loan Fund. But our peo- 
ple, who are for the most part in very mod- 
erate circumstances, have nearly, if not quite, 
exhausted their own resources, and are in 
great need of further help. Are there not 
readers of the Register who would like to 
give it? The conditions in Utah are very 
peculiar. It seems evident that ours is the 
only religious organization that can influence 
and save from materialism or complete in-_ 
difference any considerable number of those — 
who break away from the dominan 
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Unitarian societies may be formed in sev- 
eral towns of the State when our cause is 
once firmly established in the capital. Is 
there at the present moment any missionary 
centre of greater importance? 

Contributions may be sent for a_ short 
time to me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
directly to A. N. McIntosh, treasurer, 11 
East First South Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Ground has been already broken, 
and money is needed at once. “He who 
gives quickly gives twice.” 

Wi.1aM H. Fisu, Jr., 
Minister of the Soctety. 


Platform of the Lake Mohonk Con- 


ference. 


The principle of international arbitration 
has secured the approval of the civilized 
world. ‘This fact is solemnly recorded by 
The Hague Convention. 

It is gratifying to state that, largely 
through the influence and example of the 
United States, which had so much to do with 
the success of The Hague Conference, prestige 
has been given to The Hague Tribunal by the 
submission to it of international differences. 
This conference thanks our government for 
what it has done in this behalf, especially in 
the recent Venezuelan controversy, when its 
efforts averted war. 

This conference believes that the next step 
in the steady march forward should be the 

conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain, to be followed by similar agreements 
between the other signatory nations to The 
Hague Convention to refer disputes to The 
Hague Tribunal. Such treaties would make 
the present implied obligations of the nations 
signing them explicit, binding, and permanent, 
instead of leaving them, as now, under The 
Hague Convention, voluntary, and to be de- 
termined from time to time, and largely 
by circumstances. This conference believes 
that the best public opinion of the United 
States and Great Britain, neighbors and 
kinsfolk as they are, recognizes the wis- 
dom and justice of such an arrangement, 
and that the example thus set would be 
followed speedily by the other powers. It 
would lead all the nations to The Hague 
Tribunal. 

With a deep sense of the fatherhood of 
God and the consequent brotherhood of 
man, the conference looks forward to new 
victories for its cause even more remarkable 
than those already won, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in the way of extending the appli- 
cation of international arbitration. 

- Many motives may inspire arbitration,—~ 
fear, horror of war, dread of expense; but 
tice is the only safe foundation for the 
Id’s peace. 

n the Alaskan boundary dispute, who 
uld not prefer that justice should prevail, 
n if we make no gain of hills and harbors? 
a should conduct its claim with such 
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This conference summons all possible 
agencies to teach*and preach the gospel”of 
justice. Business men and great corpora- 
tions, teachers in schools, ministers of God, 
the public press,—let our whole country 
accept the great motto and seek to livé up 
to it, “America loves justice.” It appeals 
to every man and woman to aid in iucreas- 
ing and organizing the general sentiment 
in favor of international arbitration, so as to 
secure, by the invincible power of public 
opinion, the employment of it in the maxi- 
mum number of possible cases, in the hope 
that wars may cease and that peace may 
prevail. 


Dr. Calthrop and Science. 


At the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
settlement in Syracuse, Dr. J. L. Heffron 
spoke of Dr. Calthrop as an interpreter of 
science in the following terms:— 


Thirty-five years is not a long period of 
time; but, when one reviews the marvellous 
advance of scientific knowledge which has 
marked the last third of the century which 
has but just closed, it seems almost incon- 
ceivable that history can ever again record 
such another period of progress. Let us 
for a moment review the chief of these events. 

The perfection of the telescope has brought 


to the astronomer an intimate knowledge 
of the starry hosts which conipose the uni- 
verse. A new chemistry has ascertained 
the exact composition of all material things, 
and the discovery of spectrum analysis has 
made possible the demonstration that the 
entire universe is made of the same sort of 
stuff. The laws governing the movements 
of the planets have been discovered and 
verified. The forces of nature have yielded 
up their secrets; and light, heat, and elec- 
tricity have been shown to be but different 
modes of motion. A new geology has re- 
vealed the history of the earth, and its strong 
records have yielded to man the evidence of 
the beginnings of life on this planet and of 
its evolution from less to more up to man 
himself. ‘The perfection of the microscope 
has opened to the wondering eyes of man 
the world of the infinitesimal. By its intel- 
ligent use man has discovered the ultimate 
composition of all organized bodies, and that 
the cell is the unit of organized life. By it 
he has demonstrated that all living things 
are the products of pre-existing life, and that 
in nature there is no such thing as spon- 
taneous generation, By extending the dis- 
covery of cell life to the investigation of 
disease processes the cellular pathology has 
been founded. ‘The specific causes of most 
infectious disease have been identified and 
classified, their mode of life so accurately 
determined and the method of their inva- 
sion of the human body made so familiar 
that men can be taught how to avoid their 
inroads. By the mechanical adaptation of 
scientific discoveries, the civilization of the 
entire world has been changed beyond the 
power of language to express. The scien- 
tific method of investigation has been car 
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ried beyond the domain of natural objects, 
and by it the early records of the life of man 
in manuscript, on records dug from the earth 
and rescued from the tomb, have shed new 
light upon the history of man’s place in 
nature, and have corrected many errors 
centuries old. 

Of all this wondrous advance our pastor 
has been an intelligent and accurate observer. 
He has never feared the light of truth. By 
mastering the technicalities of the telescope, 
the spectrum, and the microscope, he has been 
able to repeat the observations of original 
investigators, and to demonstrate their 
truth for himself and all of his people who 
found interest in such subjects. With a 
trained mind and skill in the use of the 
geologist’s hammer and the analytic methods 
of the botanist, he has investigated the rec- 
ords of the rocks and the flora and fauna 
of this region of our earth, and has taken 
delight in sharing all their wondrous revo- 
lutions with us, his people. 

I have preferred to call Mr. Calthrop an 
interpreter of science. He is a student, an 
accurate observer of scientific discoveries in 
every one of her various fields. He has 
ever been an enthusiastic and inspiring 
teacher; but more than these, and higher 
than all, he has been, and always will be, 
a reverent interpreter of science as the reve- 
lation of the thought of God to man. 


Sayings of Martineau. 


Scanty as our knowledge is of what Jesus 
did and said during the great majority of his 
days, no one can affect ignorance of what he 
was. Enough is saved to plant his personality 
in a clear space, distinct from all that history, 
or even fiction, presents. ... It is the single- 
ness of this life in God that gave its unique- 
ness to the personality of Jesus, referring back 
all his experiences to the infinitely Perfect, 
all his sorrows to the eternal blessedness, all 
his disappointments to the living Fountain 
of hope. ... Where this pervades the entire 
consciousness, and the touch is never lost be- 
tween the human spirit and the Divine, all 
morals resolve themselves into a personal 
attitude of affection toward the supremely 
Holy, a private interchange of secret sym- 
pathy, of mutual understanding, of open 
trust.... This one relation, realized as in 
Jesus, becomes the Supreme good: all other 
good is but its dependent reflection, whose 
meaning vanishes in the absence—that is, the 
oblivion—of its source. Harmony with God 
is, for the human soul, the only peace, the 
only right, the only fair: to see things as he 
sees them is truth: to rank them in the order 
of his love is goodness; to act conformably to 
his rules is victory. . . . The train of the 
conspicuously righteous in their several de- 


The Effervescent 
Stomach Cleanser 


prevents headaches, 

biliousness, constipation, 

At Druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail from 
TARRANT CO. 

21 Jay Street, Now York 
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grees are for us the real angels that pass to 
and fro on the ladder that reaches from earth 
to heaven. And if Jesus of Nazareth, in 
virtue of the characteristics of his spirit, holds 
the place of Prince of Saints, and perfects the 
conditions of the pure religious life, he thereby 
reveals the highest possibilities of the human 
soul and their dependence on habitual com- 
munion between man and God. | 


than it could possibly be by hand,—this, be- 
sides the saving of time and toil. Even in 
the vegetable garden, seeders for all kinds 
of seeds are now extensively used. The ma- 
chines are pushed in front of the operator, 
and they atttomatically drop and cover the 
seeds at the desired distances and depth, and 
at the same time mark off the next row.— 
W. B. Thornton, in the August World’s Work. 
Christ’s excellence is thus far unique in 
history, and to our present apprehensions con- . 
curring with the moral ideal of humanity, | 
That no higher human being can ever appear , 
on earth we would by no means venture to Rev. William M. Brundage of Albany, 
affirm. When Jesus himself said, “Why call- N.Y., will speak at the Conference Wednes- 
est thou me good? None is good save One, day evening, September 23, on ‘The Min- 
that is God,” he must have had a thought in jster’s Opportunity in the City Church.” 
his mind beyond his own reality; and he thus —_[n order to facilitate the means of spread- 
points to possibilities which he did not ex- ing information regarding the very liberal 
haust. arrangements made by the various railways 
which are competing for the patronage of 
The Wonders of the Modern Farm- delegates to the National Conference at At- 
ing Machinery. , antic City, a Railway Secretary and two 
é assistants have been appointed. These 
All the great crops are now planted and gentlemen stand ready to give any informa- 
all except cotton are gathered by machinery. tion or assistance in their power to any dele- 
Let us follow a crop throughout a season’s gates whose route would include or start 
work, and see the changes that have come in from New York City, Philadelphia, or Bal- 
its treatment. timore respectively. Railway Secretary, Mr. 
The plowman no longer trudges slowly and | William M. Salter, 3.4 Pine Street, New York 


National Conference Notes. 


wearily back and forth across his field. He City; Assistant Railway Secretaries, Mr. 
rides a sulky plow with a spring seat. There Frank D, Witherbee, 25 South Van Pelt 
are special plows for every need—turf plows, Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. William D. 


stubble plows, subsoil plows, plows for heavy Lilly, 207 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
work, plows for light work, and gang plows Md. 

turning three furrows at once. So simple If delegates from points west of Chicago 
are many of them that a boy may drive one, find the local agents unsatisfactory in giv- 
Plowing by steam is not commonly practised ing full information with regard to the re- 
in the Middle West, but out on the great duced fare, they are advised to write to the 
wheat ranches of the Pacific Coast it is com- Conference Railway Secretary, Mr. W. T. 
mon, On the tule lands of California a sixty- | Salter, 34 Pine Street, New York City, who 
horse-power traction engine drawing twenty-, will assure them of what they have a right 
one feet of disk plows will break the ground to expect. 

to a depth of ten inches at the rate of forty- 

five to sixtyacres a day. With mould-board 

plows designed especially for this work, a strip | 
twenty-eight feet wide can be broken, ‘This 
means that a man and a pair of horses with. 
a single mould-board plow would have to. 

cross a field twenty-eight times to do the 

same work that the traction engine does by 

one tripofits plows. <A farmer of the Central 

West who uses a small traction engine and 

a gang of four fourteen-inch plows says that in 
it costs him from fifty to sixty-two cents per 


W. F. GrREENMAN, Secretary. 


away space and plenty of it. 


blankets, outside wraps, etc., 
drawers or chests. 
For years we have sold Chests. 


steam economical. iere. 
the seed, machinery still does the work that deep drawers. 
muscle used to do. The sower goes forth. 


seed into the soil, trudging backward and 
forward from dawn till twilight. His grass 
ot his grain is‘broadcasted or drilled in with 
mechanical evenness, and the machine auto- 
matically registers the acreage sown. In. 
like manner his corn is drilled in, listed or 
planted in hills, his potatoes are planted, and 
even his cabbage, his cauliflower, and his to- 
bacco plants from the seed-beds are set out 
by machinery, and the work is done better 


easy sliding drawers. 
struction at a special price of $10.75. 


Now for 
acre to break his ground, He considers the first time we bring out a Packing Chiffon- 
It is, as its name suggests, of extra large 
The land made ready for the reception of size and enormous capacity. There are seven 


We build it straight and solid for the strict 
to sow, but not as he once did, dropping his business in hand. No money is wasted on 


decoration, but there are panelled sides and 
We guarantee the con- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
48 CANAL ST., 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


RELIGION IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


‘The inevitable came to pass, of course, at 
the sessions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Boston. It was expected there 
would be a comparison of views somewhere 
during the exercises as to the possibilities 
of teaching religion in the public schools. 
I have said many times in public, and re- 
iterate the statement here, that this is a 
question which is not superficial, but surely 
destined to create a great deal of agitation 
the next twenty-five years. There is a 
wide diversity of opinion among experts. 
The importance of the subject is caused by 
the present situation in our country. An 
awakened demand for moral and religious 
education leads the thoughtful citizens to 
cast about for methods to this end. Some 
believe that the public school system is 
capable of carrying out this idea. Others 
are strenuously opposed to the introduc- 
tion of Bible study or religious instruction 
in our free schools. 

The whole discussion reaches out very 
wide in its possible results. If it is unwise 
to teach religion in the schools of our coun- 
try, where Church and State are completely 
separated, there still remains the demand 
for that kind of training of character. Where 
will the demand be met? The sooner this 
discussion comes to some tangible result, 
the better for the welfare of character and 
civilization. If it is decided by the best 
authorities that religious education can be 
only incidentally and indirectly taught in 
our public schools, then let us turn with 
full zeal and intelligent purpose to the use 
of our churches and Sunday-schools to this 
end. 

In the discussion referred to, such leaders 


PACKING CHIFFONIERE. 


In the good old Summer time you need pack- 
All the winter 
garments of the household, with the heavy 
must be stored 


BOSTON. wien 
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as Prof. George A. Coe, North-western 
University, Illinois, Rev. Edward A. Pace 
of the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., and W. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, gave addresses. 
The array of argument took place in the 
first meeting of the National Council of the 
National Education Association, and, after 
the main speakers had been heard, a lively 
interchange of conflicting views occurred. 
It seems that W. T. Harris was emphatic 
in declaring that the churches are the proper 
channels for religious education. He,would 
have this subject ruled out of the public 
schools. I quote a graphic description of 
the meeting :-— 

“Against the views set forth by Dr. 
Harris, representatives from Pennsylvania, 
Texas, New York, Indiana, and other 
States, Methodists, Catholics, and others 
who did not give their denomination, rose 
in unison. The discussion was carried on 
in a very careful manner; still, time and 
again, indications showed-that a slumbering 
fire was ever present which in a less culti- 
vated assembly would have broken into 
flame in short order. Dr. Harris was 
obliged to defend himself more than once. 
While the papers were being read, the large 
audience sat quietly; but, when the dis- 
cussion was on, men and women crowded 

to the front and stood in the aisles, form- 
ing a ring around the members of the council, 
who alone were allowed to participate in 
the discussion.” 

It has always seemed to me that the ad- 
vocates of religious teaching in the public 
schools express wishes rather than a care- 
fully formed judgment. Many of those who 
believe that religious education is a danger- 
ous thing to try in the public schools are 
not hostile to religion. Quite the opposite. 
They are anxious to have Christianity fully 
taught and enforced, and see only a com- 
promise in attempting to use the channel 
of the public schools. As Dr. Harris very 
well said, it is difficult to separate denomi- 
nationalism from religion. One section of 
a community will demand that religion ac- 

_ cording to their doctrinal interpretation 
should be taught. When there are eight or 
ten varieties of this kind, how is it possible 

to accomplish satisfactory results? Secta- 
rian sensitiveness and doctrinal dogmatism 
would be forever creating suspicions and 

j bickerings. Those who are so frequently 

found advocating religious education in 
the public schools really mean that their 
understanding of Christianity shall be the 
presented. Of course, with this pro- 

e how could they be otherwise than 

fied? But some equally honest and 
aally religious citizens would be sure to 


aye ~} 
hat is the inference out of all this dis- 
ion? It is that we must bend ourselves 
estly and intelligently to the develop- 
of a strong educational power in the 
nh. Organized religion must justify 
101 simply by preaching, but by teach- 
©: or _Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


At our Unitarian summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals, Young People’s Day has now 
become a desired and established feature. 
This year, our day, Wednesday, July 15, 
opened most auspiciously. As far as weather 
was concerned, nothing further could have 
been desired. More young people than ever 
before were present to enjoy the inspiring 
meetings that were held throughout the day, 
closing with the quiet little service of prayer 
in the stone chapel. This service of only 
ten minutes makes one of the most profound 
impressions of a lifetime, when absolute 
silence, save for the voice of the preacher 
reading the most expressive of prayers, 
reigns in the small white-washed chapel, 
lighted only by the swinging candle-lanterns 
brought by the worshippers, after the simple 
custom of two hundred years ago. Then, 
if ever, one feels in close communion with a 
greater spirit brooding over our lives, and 
that of the vast ocean murmuring so close 
at hand. 

For our morning service in the chapel, as 
a surprise, some of our faithful young people 
had decorated the pulpit exquisitely with wild 
roses, daisies, and vines, which admirably 
suited the simplicity of the surroundings. 
The address by Rey. George H. Reed of Bel- 
mont, Mass., beautifully expressed the fact 
that the deepest experiences of life are in- 
expressible. We cannot describe our friend 
who means so much to us: our deeper life 
is with God alone. Of these deeper things 
we must say they are, as the Israelites, 
toiling on their long journeyings, ate of the 
manna, and, when asked what it was, simply 
replied, ‘‘It is given us of God.” ‘This trust, 
this confidence, this hope still is ours. 

At our open meetings the addresses in the 
morning were made by Mr. John Haynes 
Holmes, our retiring president, and Mr. 
Earl C. Davis, our vice-president for New 
England, in the evening by Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord. Mr. Holmes spoke glowingly 
on “Unitarianism as a Religion for Young 
Men and Young Women,” showing what our 
beautiful religion has to offer to meét the 
needs of young people as well as old, and how 
we should grasp our opportunities to proclaim 
our gospel more diligently. Mr. Holmes’s 
address was one of the most inspiring ad- 
dresses of the entire week, and we hope to 
publish it in part later. In the ‘‘Religious 
Element of Worship’”’ Mr. Davis showed con- 
vineingly that young people are deeply re- 
ligious in the true sense of the word, but 
they are unwilling to display emotional sen- 
timentality. Worship is necessary to every 
human being, and the truest service comes 
from worship. 

An informal talk followed the papers, when 
our many friends present spoke in commenda- 
tion of the young people’s work. By request 
Miss Frances B. Keene, the secretary, ex- 
plained briefly how our society was aiding 
the denomination at large, first, by helping 
weaker churches by contributions,—for ex- 
ample, the four hundred dollars pledged for 
Pueblo, Col.; secondly, by our field agent 
trips for the purpose of rousing the young 
people to interest in church activities; 
thirdly, by the actual work in the local 
churches,—for instance, the conducting of 
the entire church services this winter by 
three of our unions in the absence of a settled 
minister. Mr. Reccord’s plea for ‘Denomi- 
national Loyalty” inspired one to greater ac- 
tivity and faithfulness, 

The informal noon meeting of union dele- 
gates was most gratifying to those who had 
the matter in charge. Our young people 
have never been present in such numbers, 
and we hope a beginning has been made that 
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will have far-reaching effects in accomplishing 
Mr. Reccord’sideals. Delegates were present 
from 21 unions belonging to the National 
organization, with representatives from sev- 
eral other societies where we hope unions 
will soon be formed. 21 unions with 62 
representatives as against 14 unions with 
41 members shows a marked gain in interest 
over last year. The unions represented were 
Littleton, with 14 members; Kingston, 8; 
pote oe ee ee a ee ae ae Se 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfeet Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Reeommended by dentists. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Star System seems a great 
success in promoting growth of Sunday-school.—W. A.. 
Witkes. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. » 


Summer Storage.—No housekeeper ever had too 
much “packaway” space, and it is readily admitted that 
this space is much more desirable in drawer form than in 
chests. These remarks are prompted by the announce- 
ment of the Paine Furniture Company to-day, which 
shows a very large seven-drawer chiffoniere, designed 
especially for storing garments and household woollens, 
It is an article that is needed in every family. 


Addresses, 


Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St. 
Providence, R.I. 


Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


aE 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 


Marriages. 


In Boston, 20th inst., by Rev. B. F.. McDaniel, Walter 
M. Sharpe, of Somerville, and Miss Eda E. Wright, of 
Cambridge. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2828 Washington St., 
Acoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Persona attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and sume special rooms cennected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


A N AMERICAN LADY who has lived in Italy ten 
.. years would like to enter into correspondence with 
ladies, or a family, who wish to pass the winter or a few 
months in Rome next season, with a view of starting a 
small, private pension. Special advantages to study Italian 
and art. The house will be in a high, healthy location. 
Address Roma, care Christian Register, 272 Congress 


Street, Boston. 

HEALTH is gained, happiness fellows, in the Virgin- 
J jan climate, as shown by many northern 

settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 

commodatiens and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 

land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 

ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
Room, $2.50 day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘wo in Room, 
5.00 day; $25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
or use of one or more persons. 

Send for Bookiet,“Summer Calendar,”'and Bill of Fare. 

It is advised to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 
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Winchester,7; First Parish and Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Billerica, Cohasset, Danvers, 
Dedham, Groton, Leominster, Lexington, 
Lynn, Medford, Newburyport, North Easton, 
Norwell, Peabody, West Upton, Mass.; Erie, 
Pa.; and Burlington, Vt. Other societies 
were those in Cambridge, Second Church, 
Boston, Brighton, Green Haven, Mass.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; and Troy, N.Y. 

It was with much pleasure that the officers 
and directors of the National Union met all 
the young people, particularly those from the 
Middle States, none of whom had ever at- 
tended the Shoals meetings. The delegates’ 
meeting, limited solely to members and con- 
ducted by Miss Keene, was most informal, 
that all might feel at liberty to question one 
another and discuss any perplexing questions. 
Although unable to be present, Mr. Edward 

‘Marsh, our president, sent a few words of 
greeting to the delegates, ‘“May the spirit 
of enthusiasm be rife; may our fellowship 
‘unite in the worship of God and the service 
of man’ as never before, and may we take 
back to our local unions a spirit of devotion 
to our cause and to work that will accom- 
plish results in the coming winter.” The 
main rallying point of the meeting was our 
large fair to be held in the fall. The com- 
mittee in charge, three of whom were present, 
was actively engaged throughout the week 
in answering questions, explaining the inter- 
esting features and receiving offers of help 
for the festival of nations. Our fair cannot 
help being a success, for we are confident 
that each member and friend will faithfully 
carry out his promises and pledges. Still, 
one other meeting—the sunset service on 
the western rocks by Rev. Mr. Young—helped 
make our day one of special interest. 

Altogether the day was marked with a 
splendid spirit of enthusiasm and fellowship, 
which gained expression in a telegram re- 
ceived from the Winkley Guild, none of 
whose members were able to be present. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—The service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on July 26 by Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Moore, D.D. 


Boston CommMon.—The speakers for next 
Sunday are Rev. Albert Lazenby and Rev. 
William H. Alexander. 


East GLOUCESTER, Mass.—The service at 
Hawthorn Inn, on July 26, will be conducted 
by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart. 


MANCHESTER - BY- THE-SEA, Mass.— Dr. 
James De Normandie of the first Religious 
Society, Roxbury, will preach in the First 
Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, Sun- 
day, July 26, at 10.45 A.M. 


ADMITTED INTO THE Murnistry.—C. G. 
Ruess, one of the Class of 1903 of the Harvard 
Divinity School, was ordained into the Uni- 
tarian ministry at the Free Church, Lowell, 
Mass., on July 14: sermon by Rev. George 
C. Wright of Lowell on ‘‘The Social Service 
Ministry” ; invocation and Scripture reading, 
Rey. C. E. Fisher of the First Universalist 
Church, Lowell; prayer of ordination, Rev. 
Prof. W. W. Fenn of Harvard University; 
charge to the minister, Rev. Prof. Edward 
Hale of Harvard University; .right hand of 
fellowship, Rey. Edward A. Horton, late 
president of Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, Boston. Mr. Ruess is to engage 
in institutional church work in San Francisco 
at the People’s Place, undenominational. 


The Christian Register 
Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety. Rey Isaac F. Porter: The date of 
the coming fair for which an appeal was re- 
cently made in the Christian Register should 
have been given August 6, and not Febru- 
ary 6. 


Great Fauis, Mont.—First Liberal 
Church Rev. John Alexander Cruzan has 
accepted a-call, and has already entered upon 
his work. He came recently from the Con- 
gregational fellowship, wherein he has held 
important places. t 


LITTLETON, N.H.—Rev. James E. Locke: 
July 12, the Sunday-school held its usual 
Flower service which was a great success. 
The church was beautifully decorated. The 
service was written by the superintendent 
of the school, Miss Jane Hobart Tuttle. It 
was entitled ‘‘The Flower Court,” or ‘What 
should be the flower of the Unitarian Church?” 
It was so original in its presentation, so full 
of the spirit of our liberal faith, that we hope 
Miss Tuttle will be willing to have the 
service published for the benefit of other 
churches. Under her leadership the Sunday- 
school has almost doubled its membership. 
The Women’s Alliance was never more ac- 
tive. ‘The new president, Mrs. W. J. Beattie, 
has inspired all with her enthusiasm for 
doing, so that the result of this year’s work 
will be most encouraging, both spiritually 
and financially. 


Lynn, Mass.— During Mr. Stewart’s va- 
cation, the pulpit of the Unitarian Church 
will be occupied as follows: July 26, Rev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D.; August 2, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn : August 9, Rev. Leon A. Har- 
vey; August 16, Rev. Robert Collyer ; 
August 23, Rev. F. B ‘Hornbrooke, D.D. ; 
August 30, Rev. Albert Lazenby. 


REDLANDS, CaL.—Unity Church: At a 
special meeting called for the purpose, Sun- 
day, July 12, a call to Maxwell Sands Savage 
was unanimously voted. ‘The church is en- 
thusiastic over the prospect of resuming its 
work in the fall under his leadership. 


‘Santa ANA, CaL.—Unity Church: Rey. 
Fred W. Atkinson has begun his work, and 
everything indicates a prosperous ministry. 


San Dreco, CaL.—Unity Church: Rev. 
E. R. Watson has been granted two months’ 
vacation for a much needed rest. 


SciTuATE, Mass.—Rev. Stanley M. Hun- 
ter: A most successful young people’s rally 
was held here Sunday afternoon, June 28. 
Large delegations were present from adjoin- 
ing societies. ‘The old church has not been 
so fullfor many years. It wasa union meet- 
ing in the true sense of the word, both as re- 
gards the speakers and the listeners. ‘The 
local Congregational and Baptist ministers 
took part. The chief address was made by 
Rey. Ida C. Hultin of Allston. It was just 
such an address as the majority of people of 
waning religious conviction need. Addi- 
tional addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 
Keens of Norwell, Cole of Cohasset, Malick 
of Marshfield Hills. Mrs. Walter Stoddard of 
the Cohasset church rendered a characteristic 
solo. This church will take the month of 
August for a vacation; but the Ladies’ Alli- 
ance will hold a three days’ bazaar August 
6-8, and cordially invites adjoining societies 
to be present. 

Personal. 


Rey. Albert Lazenby is occupying the 
pulpit of Dr. Crothers, Cambridge, July 19, 
July 26, and August 2; Rev. H. N. Brown, 
King’s Chapel, August 9; Falmouth, August 


16; Rev. J. C. Jaynes, West Newton, August | Geo. 
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23; Rev. S. B. Stewart, Lynn, August 30; 
Rev. E. R. Shippen, First, Dorchester, Sep- 
tember 6. He also speaks on the Common 
July 26. His address during the summer is 
20 Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. H. W. Thomas, pastor emeritus of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, was injured re- 
cently in a street car accident, and will be 
confined to his house for several weeks. 


Free Booklel 


“How to Make 
SALADS ana 
Sandwiches” 


If your grocer sells Slade’s 
Salad Cream, he will be pleased 
4 to supply you; but, if not, send 
your address and that of your 
grocer, and we will send you 


¢ 
i 
Ox 
Wied a copy free of charge. 
—— SLADE’S Salad Cream, 


“the most delicious dressing known,” 
is free from oil and all chemicals. It is pure and 
healthful. For Booklet address Dept. E. 


D. @L. Slade Co., Boston 
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HALF-SEASON SALE 
SUMMER GOODS 

WE HOLD THIS HALF-SEASON 
SALE OF SUMMER GOODS JUST 
PREVIOUS TO OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
STOCK-TAKING. WE ARE CLOSING 
OUT ALL SMALL LOTS IN MEN’S, 
YOUTHS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTH- 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS 
AND COATS, UNDERWEAR, NEGLI- 
GEES, GLOVES AND HOSIERY, ALSO 
FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, AND 
SHOES, FOR BOTH SEXES, AT 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS FROM 
REGULAR PRICES. 


PLEASE NOTE. 


The term ‘‘ Half Season’? was originated by us as a 
trade name in connection with our business, and is uni- 
versally recognized as the period to buy at exceptionally 
low prices. 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER 


For Fine and 
FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


j Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 E. Fy 
Stub Polnts~=1008, 1071, 1083. 
For Vertical Writing = 1045 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 
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L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 


4 Va Chairman of Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


Henry Gordon Taft. 


_. As the sun was sinking behind the hori- 
zon on the 8th inst., Henry Gordon Taft, a 
lifelong and highly esteemed resident of 
Uxbridge, a representative of an old and 
honored Unitarian family, passed out from 
earthly life at the age of seventy-one years. 
He was the last of his generation of a family 
distinguished for high character and public 
service from the earliest settlement of the 
town. Maintaining the best traditions of 
his ancestors by a stainless private life, Mr. 
Taft has left a record of usefulness most 
gratifying to friends and associates. While 
the holding of public office is not of itself, 

in our time, a mark of distinguished citizen- 
ship, it is true that the repeated call to a 
place of trust by one’s townsmen tells of 
both faithfulness and efficiency. Mr. Taft 
served his town for many years in various 
important capacities, and at the time of his 
death was serving a term as county com- 
missioner for the county of Worcester which, 
had he been permitted to complete, would 
have rounded out thirty years in one of the 
most responsible positions in the common- 
wealth. In nothing was his character better 
indicated than in his great interest in the 
care for the wards of the county in the jails 
‘and the truant school. The beautiful old 
homestead, embowered in trees, built by his 
grandfather almost a century ago, was his 
_ pride and joy. Those who were admitted 
_ to the inner circle —and they were many— 
knew that here he was to be found at his 
' ‘hospitable without formality, serene, 
companionable, and full of good 
er. The many home comings of his chil- 
n and grandchildren, four of the former 
{ twelve of the latter, were the feast days 
s soul. Among them he was ever a 
» nion, young as any. The sparkle of 
ie, was the life and joy of the circle. 
es a wife and descendants, he leaves a 
f friends who rejoice in the mem- 
onorable and useful career and 
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F there is an impression in 


minds of any that Mix- 


tures of White Lead and 
Zinc are better than Pure White 
Lead, it has been created by the 
manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 


grinding and _ selling 


either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 Willam Street, New York. 


OLD AND NEW 


Faith, Hope, and Love.; UNITARIAN 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 
The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


- CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent et: on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The p Ate Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
is attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his oe throbs strongly, and apes that 
of the reader. ere are some passages that belong to the 
anthol ogy ¢ of im literature.”—Cuas, G, Amgs, in 
the New Wor 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, se see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and a ge iy it, note the dangers it has en- 
comrade thrill wi e warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeely with its 
noble army of workers and saints. dedly making 

a clearer jpoint of Egon in the fndiseeaees of Unitarian 
thought’ The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street = - - Boston 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 


im iople and unpretentious beauty. | GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston! 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Question: Why do we enjoy a beautiful 
evening? Answer: Because we are finite 
(fine night) creatures. 


“You are in my pew, sir,” said Mr. Up- 
john, stiffly. ‘Then I am sitting in the seat 
of the scornful!” replied the stranger, getting 
out of it with alacrity, and taking a seat 
further back in the church. 


A Boston mother said to her little daugh- 
ter, “If you had my faith, darling, you 
would have no toothache.’ ‘The child re- 
plied, ‘‘Well, mother, if you had my tooth- 
ache, you wouldn’t have any faith.”—Boston 
Herald. 


The New York Times inveighs against the 
promiscuous use of the word ‘‘unique,”’ and 
quotes those ancient lines :— 


«Pray your real opinion speak, 
Is not Boston quite unique?’ 
‘I agree with you, of course,— 
Unus, one, and equus, horse!’”’ 


One of the most eccentric characters of 
old Nantucket was Eliza Ann McCleave. She 
kept a museum, where she lectured to the 
spectators. One day, pointing to two small 
figures, she said: ‘‘Now, friends, take notice 
of these figures; one is Cesar, the other 
Brutus. I’ve forgotten which is which. 
Mary Lizzie, tell me which of these got 
slewed.”’ 


Two ministers were discussing the char- 
acteristics of a third, who was known for 
his zeal as a controversialist. ‘‘Still, with 
all “his peculiarities,” said-one of them, 
“Brother Putnam leads a deeply religious 
life, does he not?” ‘‘Well,”’ responded the 
other, ‘‘I will hardly go so far as that; but 
I can say that I think he leads a deeply 
theological life.”—Youths’ Companion. 


Stuart Robson hdd a young friend who 
admired Lawrence Barrett’s daughter, but 
Robson did not dream he had any chance 
to win her. ‘‘If you ever capture her, my 
boy,” he said one day, ‘‘I’ll write you a 
check for $5,000.” To his amazement and 
dismay, a year later he heard of the approach- 
ing marriage. However, he sent the check 
by his daughter on the morning for the 
wedding. ‘“‘Did you give him the check?” 
he asked. “Yes, papa.” ‘‘What did he 
do?” “Why,” said the messenger, ‘‘he 
burst out crying.’”’ Robson was struck by 
the evident feeling, and pondered. “Did 
he?” he asked. ‘‘How long did he cry?” 
“Fully five minutes,” said she. ‘Oh,’ 
said Robson, ‘‘J cried all night.” 


When Booker Washington was asked 
whether Northerners or Southerners were 
responsible for the introduction of slavery, 
he told this story: ‘“‘An old colored man had 
a pig which he sold for $3. Later the pig 
escaped, and came back home. Another 
white man came along, and Uncle Zeke sold 
him the pig for another $3. When the two 
purchasers met, they were angry, and went 
back to settle it. ‘Uncle Zeke, didn’t you 
sell me this pig for $3 at nine o’clock?’ 
said one. ‘Sho, I did, massa.’ ‘Didn’t 
I pay you $3 for it at twelve o’clock?’ said 
the other. ‘Sho, you did, massa.’ ‘Well, 
then, what are you going to do about it?’ 
‘Sakes alive!’ said Uncle Zeke, ‘can’t you 
white folks settle that question between 
yo’selves?’”’ 
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“New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, Pecccevcerenccesbce tines a 
Lie ee eee 

$3,043,498.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, te act as agents in Massachu- 


etts. Apply to H Office A , Room s, Neo. & 
Miktnceee | aecdoene 
BENJ. F. STEVEN: President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL corey . 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


VERMONT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that pofnt the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 1ge-Dage book Mamet 4 illus- 
trated with half-tone pictures. . H. Hanley, N.E.P.A., 
Central Vt. Ry., 36e Washington Street, Boston. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


= = 
FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL | w 


Commonwealth...July30 New England...Aug. 6 
WARY FLO WER. dacs cies 6008 0000 eset dock once Seb debe AUS, 3S 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 
MEREELY 


WATERVLIET. 
go West Troy, N. ¥. 


G 
PHiWee cay PeACe CHUGH BELLS 


THR OLD RENKELY FOUNDRY, Kstab, by A. Menecly 1928 


| Trains men and women for the Present Day 


‘Ph.D. For Cellege 


(28) [Jury 23 2 
Educational. | 
CONCORD SCHOOL 


Location healthful and attractive. Prepares boys fo 
college or Scientific School. Refer to Rev. Paul Revere 


Frothingham. Tuomas H. Ecxretpt, Head Master, 
Concord, Mass. — 7 : 


POWDER POINT SCHOO 


; . FOR BOYS. . 3 
Elementary and advaneed classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships, 
__F, B. ENAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 4 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and — 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys an 
separate families. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimmi tank. Illustrated catalogue. y 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. — 
18th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
i Ho 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gis — 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Visitor, The Bt. j 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH — 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 
= ind. 136 Instruc — 


College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College Graduates 


hundred students. _Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M, D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Mee ol one 


fso each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW — 


the Ceurts. Four hundred 

students last cae Opens October 5. Address Dean, 

M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, burton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tore] tn the entrance 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE © 


clinical and laboratory 4 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


courses in ; ome COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS" 
e Adi: ——_—_ 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 


the collegiate de; tember zy. Janae 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, va’ Somenet Breet. [ . 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and 
. courses, leading to the 
degrees _of A.M, and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


September 17. 
erset Street. 


Resto only. 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Lov 
Selections for Every Day in the Year fro 
the Writings of JamEs FREEMAN CLARK] 

$1.00. a 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co... 


FACTURERS 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTOCH ST., 


BOSTON. 


